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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
eS ase 

HE sporadic disorders in Russia are taking a form which 

may prove exceedingly serious. The Reforming Committees 
have obviously gained the support of the railway employés, 
and on Tuesday and Wednesday the railway system through- 
out Russia was brought to a standstill, which the strikers say 
shall not end until their demands are granted. Those 
demands, to put them briefly, are a great reduction of hours 
for all men on the railways, and such a suffrage for the 
elections to the coming Duma as shall enable all workmen, 
and probably all peasants, to vote directly for the candidates. 
The strike has already cut off the great cities, including 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, Kharkoff, and Odessa, from 
the country round them; has prevented the movement of their 
supplies of food; has arrested the transmission of corre- 
spondence, and the despatch of soldiers; and, but that the 
telegraph stations are garrisoned, would have isolated them 
altogether from the world. Prince Khilkoff, Minister of 
Communications, and a man of remarkable energy, having to 
make a report to the Emperor, was compelled to drive the 
engine himself, and the Ministers ordered to hold a Council 
had to reach it by water. At every great station multitudes 
of passengers are unable to reach either their destinations 
or their homes, and are fed by the station managers. The 
very life of Russia is, as it were, arrested, and, as there is 
little rioting, it is hopeless to restore the circulation by 
military force. 




















The Russian Government is obviously in great per- 
plexity. Prince Khilkoff argues with the strikers against 
any reduction of hours, saying that he himself worked 
in America sixteen hours a day, and that Russian work- 
men are not equal to foreigners; and Count Witte told 
a deputation of railwaymen that universal suffrage was 
impossible, and that there was not in the entire world a 
cultivated man who approved it. He said also, however, 
that freedom of the Press and the right of meeting’ would 
be conceded shortly, and that martial law was decreed 
against the strikers under a misapprehension. He was 
himself in favour of liberty, and an absence of persecution, 
but he wished to separate economic grievances from political. 
The workmen, on the other hand, have told the Municipality 
of St. Petersburg that they must demand both kinds of 
concession at once, for otherwise the bourgeoisie, once free 
themselves, would forget the workmen’s grievances. On 
Friday it was announced that the Ministry of Ways of 
Communication had been closed, and that the view of the 
majority of Ministers—that the demanded reforms should be 
granted—had been defeated by the policy of the minority, 


which is to make Count Witte Prime Minister with wide 
dictatorial powers. We do not deny Count Witte’s great 
ability, but, judging from his published remarks, we doubt 
whether he realises the gravity of the revolt, which has incited 
almost all Russia against the bureaucracy. A million of 
strikers with a sympathetic bourgeoisie behind them is no 
casual agitation to be appeased by fair promises. As we go 
to press it is announced that St. Petersburg has been placed 
under martial law, and that the Grand Duke Vladimir has 
resigned the command to General Trepoff. 


There has evidently been some hitch as to the election of 
Prince Charles of Denmark to the throne of Norway. Powerful 
influences in Sweden and elsewhere have opposed the selection 
of this Prince, and even in Denmark itself the Uourt has 
been unwilling to run the risk of seeing one of its Princes 
become the “King of a- minority.” There has therefore 
been a wish that a plebiscite should be taken; but the 
Ministry in Christiania are unwilling to pit Monarchy and 
Republic directly against each other, and so they propose 
that Prince Charles should be elected by the Storthing, 
and the election confirmed by a subsequent Referendum. 
The difference between the two plans is not very clear 
to Englishmen; but it is hoped in Norway that the people 
will hesitate to override their own Parliament, and that the 
majority in the Referendum will be large enough to overcome . 
auy scruples Prince Charles or his advisers may entertain. It 
is curious to notice that the Royal houses show an inclination 
to treat a plebiscite as the only respectable equivalent for 
succession by right of birth. That is a very modern idea, and 
one, we should have thought, which may hereafter prove itself 
unfavourable to Monarchy. Its attraction must he that it 
declares a vote by Parliament less “sacred” than a vote by 
the mass of the population. 


President Loubet arrived on Monday in Madrid on his 
return visit to the King of Spain, and his reception is 
described as “triumphal.” ‘The Court paid him the honours 
usually reserved for first-class Monarcl:s; the people dressed 
their city with flags, even in streets which he would not see; 
and the bourgecisie welcomed him with the heartiest applause, 
A great review was held in his honour, and the Municipality 
voted him a banquet, which, like the banquet at the Palace, 
was followed by the most cordial toasts, the Premier, Sefior 
Montero Rios, leading the way with a hearty eulogium on 
France. M. Loubet was most cordial in his compliments to 
the Spanish Army; and it is said the project for piercing the 
Pyrenees with two railways, which has rather hung fire, will 
now be pushed forward with redoubled energy The extreme 
cordiality of the welcome is the more noteworthy because it is 
said to have been one of the objects of German diplomacy to 
detach Spain, asa Monarchical and Roman Catholic country, 
from France, which is Republican and anti-clerical. Repre- 
sentations in that sense, however, all failed, and Spain now 
declares that at the Conference at Algeciras, to which the 
Sultan of Morocco has at length fully assented, she will 
vote strictly on all questions with France and Great Britain. 


The diplomatic confusion in Constantinople is very great. 
The Sultan is said to be determined not to recognise the 
Agents of the Powers who at Uskub claim the right of 
financial control in Macedonia; whereupon the Powers are 
believed to threaten a naval demonstration against Salonika, 
This would, of course, produce submission; but the German 
Government does not like the prospect, and will, it is asserted, 
in order to prevent so strong a measure, advise the Sultan to 
give way Advice from Berlin now weighs more heavily with 
Abd-ul-Hamid than that of all the remainder of Europe; but 











he thinks that if he yields Macedonia will slip from his hands, 
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and may therefore even risk the demonstration. His position 
between the Powers and his Mussulman advisers must be 
acknowledged to be most difficult; but Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Russia are believed to be holding together, and if 
they are all sincere and all determined, he must give way at 
last. Even Germany can hardly protect him against that 
combination, more especially while his remaining European 
subjects are practically in revolt. 


Sir Edward Grey addressed a meeting convened by the City 
of London United Liberal Association at Cannon Street Hotel 
yesterday week, and dealt at length with the attitude of the 
Liberal party towards foreign policy. Rumours of change 
were industriously circulated, both by Conservatives for 
electioneering purposes, and also in quarters “outside the 
country altogether,” where for interested reasons it was hoped 
the return of the Liberals would result in the revision of our 
present relations with foreign Powers, Sir Edward Grey 
declared that, in his opinion, there was no foundation what- 
ever for such suspicions. The three cardinal features of 
British policy at the present moment were the growing friend- 
ship and good feeling between ourselves and the United States, 
the Alliance between Great Britain and Japan, and the Agree- 
ment with France, not one of which did the Liberal party 
wish to see changed. 


Sir Edward Grey drew hopeful auguries from the tone 
of the Czar’s latest Rescript of the possibility of a better 
understanding with Russia, while he defined our attitude 
towards Germany in words on which it would be difficult to 
improve. The relations between the Governments of the two 
countries were, so far as he knew, quite correct; but if there 
was a desire in Germany for an improvement between the 
Press and the public opinion of the two countries, “it will 
meet with no obstacle in this country, provided it be clearly 
understood that nothing we do in our relations with Germany 
is in any way to impair our existing good relations with 
France. In other words, it must be, in my opinion, a condition 
of any improvement in the public relations between Germany 
and ourselves that the relations of Germany with France on 
all matters which come under the French Agreement should 
be fair and good also.” As Sir Edward Grey put it in 
another passage, we are perfectly ready to enter into new 
friendships, bearing in mind that you can never make a new 
friendship which is worth having by backing out of an old 
one. This declaration, coming from a leader of the Liberal 
party, who on matters of foreign policy speaks with a weight 
second to none, has been very well received in France, and 
is so explicit as to be incapable of misinterpretation in 
Germany. We may add that Sir Edward Grey’s speech as 
a whole was consonant with the view of the foreign policy of 
the Liberals given by us last week. 


Mr. Asquith addressed a large meeting of Liberals, presided 
over by Lord Rosebery, at Edinburgh last Saturday. Address- 
ing himself to the Fiscal question, as the predominant issue in 
British politics, Mr. Asquith dealt with the assumptions on 
which Mr. Chamberlain based his case in October, 1903,—viz., 
that our exports in point of quantity were practically 
stationary, and in point of character were everywhere retro- 
grading; ae, that we were sending out everywhere more 
things like coal, and less and less of manufactured goods 
which employed both labour and capital. Applying the test of 
official Returns, Mr. Asquith showed (1) that between 1902 
and 1904 there had been an increase of seventeen millions; 
while (2) of the growth in our exports during the last three 
years ninety per cent. was due to the increased export of 
British manufactures. In regard to imports, again, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s assumptions had been absolutely falsified, 
since eighty per cent. of the growth had been due to the 
increased importation, not of manufactured goods, but of 
food and raw materials. Mr. Asquith further showed that 
Mr. Chamberlain's statement that such increase in the export 
trade as there had been was to the Colonial and not the 
foreign markets was flatly disproved by the facts, fourteen 
and a half millions of the seventeen millions excess having 
gone to foreign countries. 


Lord Rosebery, who followed with an address of remark- 
able brilliancy, commented severely on a passage in a 


late Attorney-General for New South Wales. Mr. Win 
had not only contended that Mr. Cobden, had he been pang 
would have been one of the earliest and staunchest Og 
of Mr. Chamberlain, but also declared that there was = 
@ man occupying a prominent position in any of the 
self-governing Colonies who was not in favour of Mr 
Chamberlain’s policy. The other party—ie., the Liber ‘ 
—had no policy but that of stagnation and drift ond 
were wholly out of sympathy with Imperial ideas and 
ignorant of Imperial aspirations. Lord Rosebery con. 
demned the taste shown by Mr. Wise in coming thirteen 
thousand miles from Australia, where he had been a Minister 
of the Crown, to stigmatise one of the great political parties 
in such terms. As for stagnation, the activity of the Welsh 
and the Irish party, of the Labour wing and of the English 
Nonconformists, inclined him to think that “when my old 
friend Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman returns from hig well. 
earned holiday to take the command of the Liberal party. 
the last epithet he will think of applying to it will o. 
stagnant.” 


Lord Rosebery—whose reference to Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman has been much commented on—further challenged 
the accuracy of Mr. Wise’s statement that the sympathies 
of all the Colonies were with the Tory party, and 
invited him to carry out a plebiscite in his own Colony or 
any considerable part of it, “in which the banner on the 
one side shall be the Liberal party, with freedom of trade 
and freedom of Empire, and on the other the Tory party, with 
Chinese labour.” In conclusion, Lerd Rosebery repeated his 
advice to the Liberal party to do more to win the confidence 
of the outer Britains of the Empire than it had done in the 
past. There was no reason why the Liberal party in Great 
Britain should not represent Liberal communities throughout 
the Empire as well and as truly as it does the Liberal 
community at home. 


Mr. John Morley has addressed his constituents twice during 
the last ten days. At Forfar on Friday week he defined his 
attitude towards Home-rule. Mr. Morley’s belief in the need 
of a separate Legislature remains unshaken, but he asked his 
hearers to “remember that in 1886, when Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues brought in their first Home-rule Bill, it was an 
urgent question of social order in Ireland...... There is a 
difference as to the question of priority of Irish reform 
between the state of matters in 1886 and that which prevails 
to-day.” Hence, so far as practical politics are concerned, 
there is no substantial difference between Mr. Morley and Mr, 
Asquith. At Arbroath on Monday Mr. Morley severely 
criticised the Government for their reactionary legislation and 
administrative incapacity. Mr. Morley, who in a previous 
speech had reaffirmed his belief in government by party, 
denied that patriotism was opposed to party. On the 
contrary, it was the salt and inspiration of party, and 
if people desired to put the present Government out, it 
was not because they would replace them by Liberals, but 
because the Government were not doing the business of 
the country as the people of the country would have that 
business done. 


Mr. Morley could not believe that efficiency would 
bring the millennium. Efficiency was not a principle; 
it was a catch-word. Napoleon was the most efficient 
mortal who ever bestrode this planet, but he brought 
blessings neither to his country nor to mankind. The great- 
ness and strength of nations did not come from a good official 
machinery, valuable as that was, but from the nerve, muscle, 
and moral fibre of the community itself. He predicted that 
the moving force of the Election would not be Imperialism or 
militarism, but social reform, and warned them that to achieve 
thatend they must reduce public expenditure, and, in particular, 
place some limit on the expenditure on the Navy. Mr. Morley 
concluded a courageous but rather captious speech by warning 
his hearers against feeling any exultation over the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, which, though a good Treaty in certain ways, 
was at the same time “loose, wide, and vague,” and might 
prove to be rather in the nature of a leap in the dark. 





On Tuesday Mr. Arthur Elliot made an excellent speech at 
Gateshead at a meeting held under the auspices of the North 
of England Free-Trade Association. If Mr. Chamberlain had 





speech recently made in Edinburgh by Mr. B. R. Wise, 


faith in his own proposals, why should he be afraid of the 
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ons? He was sorry to say that the Prime 
’ fe oak in the matter of endeavouring to avoid the dis- 
ert of this subject in the House of Commons, aided and 
ener Mr. Chamberlain. These tactics, Mr. Elliot continued, 
pc altogether unworthy of those who were playing them. 
Lovgid traders must be on their guard, and if it was the case 
ing Prime Minister and Mr. Chamberlain were largely 
king together, then there was only one way for Unionist 
be traders, and that was to work against them by following 
Ee camiple and consolidating themselves against the Tariff 
Reformers. That is absolutely sound, as was, indeed, the 
whole of Mr. Arthur Elliot’s speech. If only the Unionist 
Free-traders as a body would act and speak with Mr. Arthur 
Blliot’s candour and directness, they would achieve far greater 

yesults. It is timidity that undoes politicians, not boldness, 





Inregard to Mr. Arthur Elliot’s references to the fact that Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain are working together, it is worth 
while to note that Mr. Stewart Bowles, the Balfourite candidate 
with Free-trade leanings at Norwood, has suggested that he 
and the leaders of the Tariff Reform League in the constitu- 
ency should write jointly to Mr. Balfour, and ask him which 
interpretation of his views—that of the Tariff Reform League 
and Mr. Chamberlain, or that of Mr. Bowles (who in effect 
represents the Prime Minister as opposed to Chamberlainism) 
—is the correct one. We shall be amused to see the experiment 
tried, but, unless we are greatly mistaken, the oracle will 
either be dumb, or else refer its questioners to its previous 
declarations, or possibly to one that is forthcoming at the 
Conference of Conservative Associations. That Mr. Balfour 
will at the eleventh hour give a plain answer to a plain question 
jsinconceivable. After all, why should he? Mr. Chamberlain 
is perfectly satisfied with the answers he gets, and the Balfourite 
Free-traders, though they may look sad, never dare to resent 
by hostile action the riddles that are read to them. In these 
circumstances, Mr. Balfour naturally finds no reason for 
dispelling the fog that surrounds his policy. 


For the Tariff Reform League’s political views we have 
nothing but the strongest condemnation; but it is a great 
pleasure to us to note the manly and straightforward action 
which they have taken in regard to Mr. Marks's candidature in 
the Isle of Thanet. Last June a number of gentlemen, all 
Tariff Reformers, who had opposed Mr. Marks at the recent 
by-election, on the ground that he was not a fit and proper 
person to represent the constituency in Parliament, wrote to 
the Tariff Reform League to ask them what attitude they 
intended to adopt at the next Election. To this Lord Ridley 
replied on behalf of the League that he had forwarded the 
letter to Mr. Marks for his observations. He also pointed out 
that Mr. Marks had received the support of the Conservative 
Central Office in a letter from Sir Alexander Acland-Hood. 
The next step in the correspondence was a letter from Mr. 
Marks attempting to vindicate his character, and mentioning 
that the Conservative Central Office in London, when asked to 
send a list of candidates from whom the local Association 
might make a selection, had placed his name at the head of 
the list, had given him its active support, had sent down six 
of its most trusted agents to help him in the contest, and had 
procured for him the services of several Members of Parliament, 


To this letter the Committee of patriotic and high- 
minded men, headed by Mr. Herbert Bull, the well-known 
clergyman and schoolmaster, to whose action in the Isle of 
Thanet we have so often referred with satisfaction, replied in 
detail, and again asked whether the Tariff Reform League 
were going to support Mr. Marks. The last step in the corre- 
spondence is a letter from Lord Ridley dated October 18th, 
in which he states that the Committee have decided that they 
can take no part in the Thanet contest, In other words, they 
will not support Mr. Marks. Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Ridley, 
and their colleagues deserve the gratitude of all who care for 
the best interests of our public life. It now remains to see 
how the Conservative Central Office will act. Surely they 
cannot refuse such a lead, and in effect tell the world that, 
though Mr. Marks is not worthy of the support of the Tariff 
Reform League, he is quite good enough for the central 
organisation of the party. 


night, made a most amusing as well as most eloquent speech. 
We cannot, owing to the immense flow of oratory this week, 
deal with the subject at length, but for the following delightful 
passage we must find a place :— 


“There is no greater variety performer than your distinguished 
neighbour at Birmingham, and I confess that his absence from 
the play-bills robs this season of much of its customary Zest. 
Whether we see him pensively blowing soap-bubbles on which 
the experienced eye may still discern the inscription of old-age 
pensions, or whether we see him in a smock frock with a side of 
bacon under one arm and a sheaf of Indian corn under the other, 
doling out the blessings of cheap food to the people, or whether 
we see him clad in purple thinking Imperially and doling out to 
every cottage in the land the blessing of a farthing a week and a 
united Empire, he is always a versatile and accomplished per- 
former. But for the rest of the company—those who were called, 
almost in derision, the Government of this country—they have 
almost disappeared from view, the curtain has long been descend- 
ing upon them, and you can now scarcely see their legs.” 


With what Lord Rosebery said as to the need of economy we 
are heartily in agreement, but we wish that he had omitted 
from his speech the passages dealing with foreign policy. 





At a special meeting of the Court of Common Council on 
Thursday, General Booth was presented with the freedom of 
the City of London. A large contingent of the Salvation 
Army escorted their leader from the office in Queen Victoria 
Street to the Guildhall. In returning thanks for the honour, 
General Booth claimed it as a recognition of the philanthropic 
work of the Army, which had made itself the friend of the 
homeless and friendless. Forty years ago, when the work 
was begun humbly in the East End, the wildest dreamer 
would scarcely have prophesied that the much-abused worker 
would live to be thus honoured by the capital of the Empire. 
It is a testimony to the practical beneficence of the Army’s 
religion. However widely we may differ from its methods, 
we can learn from its fruits the reality of its inspiration. It 
has long outlived its famous description as “corybantic 
Christianity,"—a phrase which would have killed any less 
vital propaganda. 








We note with entire approval a sensible letter from Sir 
C. T. Dyke Acland in Friday’s papers calling attention to the 
wasteful method of prize-giving adopted by the larger agri- 
cultural societies. The object of prize competitions, as he 
rightly contends, is not the money thereby gained, but the 
increase in the value of the prize-winning animal and of its 
produce. But the Royal Agricultural Society gives no less 
than £6,000 in small prizes of £15 and under, a great propor- 
tion of which go to wealthy exhibitors, who do not in the least 
require money prizes to induce them to exhibit. It is other- 
wise in county shows, where the prize-money goes mostly, 
and very properly, to the tenant-farmers; but in the larger 
shows they have no chance against the capitalists. Hence the 
suggestion that money should be given in the county shows, 
and medals only in the larger ones. With the case of Park 
Royal before us, considerations of economy combine with 
common-sense to support Sir C. T. Dyke Acland’s suggestion. 





The Conservatives have succeeded in holding Hampstead, 
but with an immensely reduced majority, the figures being— 
Mr. J. S. Fletcher (C.), 4,225; Mr. G. F. Rowe (L.), 3,803. 
The meaning of this result is best illustrated by the following 
table :— 


Conservative 
Poll. Liberal, Majority. 
IGG ssseinsceen - 2,785 eeesee 1,910 dave’ 875 
DEG scesecaseses yo: r Sent: |. 6 sauna 1,762 
JRUE ccoecscecsss 8,848 = seveee SS. scene ° 1,609 
DOUEE éctnndasteee te Seer. sesece 1,725 
WORE. setecnveves 4280 cease SMe edéce 422 


Thus, while the Liberal poll has increased by 1,685 votes, 
the advance in the Conservative poll is only 382. Addi- 
tional significance is lent to this result by the fact that 
Mr. Fletcher, the new Member, was in all respects an ideal 
candidate, well known and deservedly respected in the 
neighbourhood, and with a long and unblemished record of 
public service to his credit. Yet, in spite of this, and of his 
having declared that on the Fiscal question he was a supporter 
of both Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour, Mr. Fletcher bas 
narrowly escaped being engulfed in the flowing tide of 
Liberalism and Free-trade. 
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Lord Rosebery, speaking at Stourbridge on Wednesday 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a on 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE IN RUSSIA. 


7" it were ever safe to prophesy in regard to Russia, 

which assuredly it is not, one would be tempted to 
say that the revolution had begun. Never have things 
looked blacker for the existing régime than they do at 
this moment. It is true that revolt and insurreotion of the 
ordinary kind have to a certain extent died down, and 
that we hear no longer of mutinous movements in the 
Army or Navy, or of street rioting in Warsaw or Odessa. 
These antiquated forms of resistance to authority, as we 
may almost call them, have, however, been superseded by a 
movement so formidable that one is at first sight inclined 
to regard it as irresistible. It has been pointed out that 
the characteristic, the essential, feature of our age is 
transport, movement, and that railways are the arteries 
and veins of the modern State, along which its life-blood 
is constantly flowing in the form of supplies of food and 
fuel, and all the other necessaries of existence. The 
agitators and revolutionaries of Russia have grasped this 
great fact, and are apparently determined to use it 
either to obtain assent to their demands, or else to wreck 
the Government which refuses them. . Accordingly they 
have struck at the mobility of Russia, and in an instant 
have paralysed, not merely the machinery of government, 
but the life of the Empire. Throughout European Russia 
the blood has ceased to circulate, and we are witnessing 
the astonishing spectacle of a great nation struck by a 
blow which affects every part of the country simul- 
taneously. Already there is no milk in Moscow, and soon 
there may be no meat or fuel. Again, three thousand 
passengers are said to be strike-bound in the ancient capital. 
As the majority cannot find rooms in the hotels, they crowd 
the termini, and add to the embarrassment of the authori- 
ties. The condition of St. Petersburg is as bad. The 
Ministers who attended a Council at the Czar’s Palace at 
Peterhof had to return by yacht, since no trains could be 
found to carry them ; and we hear also of the British Ambas- 
sador, who is coming home on leave, being obliged to travel 
by water. The Polish railways are in a state of com- 
plete disorganisation, while, in the South, Odessa is cut 
off both from railway and telegraphic communication, the 
telegraphists having joined the strikers. The stoppage of 
the railways is, indeed, only the basis of the strike, and 
throughout Russia we hear of the factory hands and work- 
men of all kinds also striking. 


If the strike were only one for higher wages or shorter 
hours, it would be possible to say that matters must right 
themselves, and that within another three or four days at 
most one side or the other would have to give in. Either 
the men would get tired of striking, or the authorities be 
obliged to meet their demands. In the present case, 
however, the strike is not in reality an economic one, 
though economic considerations no doubt come in. The 
strike is an act of war, and is avowedly intended to force 
the Government to grant political rights to the Russian 
workmen as a whole. ‘The leaders of the workmen see 
that if the political situation is allowed to move along 
its present lines, there is grave danger of the promised 
reforms becoming purely middle class in their character 
and constitution,—that is, of the Government merely 
granting votes and a certain amount of political liberty 
to the richer classes, and leaving their poorer brethren 
entirely unemancipated. The strikers therefore demand 
universal suffrage, a free Press, and the right of public 
meeting, and the instrument by which they intend to 
obtain these demands is the railway strike, supported 
by sympathetic movements in all the great industries. 
Whether they will succeed in their demands is, as we have 
said, a question that no wise man will attempt to decide off- 
hand. Only the event can prove whether the ancien régime 
in Russia has come to an end. What, however, it is safe to 
say is that the difficulties which the Government must 
encounter if they intend to put down the strike by force, 
and will not yield to the political demands of the men, are 
likely to prove enormous. When the people come out 
into the streets, throw up barricades, hurl bombs, and fire 
revolvers, there is comparatively little difficulty in dealing 
with them, provided that the troops can be relied upon to 
obey orders. Repeating-rifles and quick-firing guns, aided 








by Cossack charges, soon sweep revolt out of a town. But 
against such an act of offence as a railway strike the 
Government are well-nigh powerless. There is nobody to 
shoot, or to charge, or to disperse. You may bring your 
cannon to the railway station, and patrol the lines with 
cavalry, but that does not heat the water in the boilers or 
make the wheels revolve. The vast engine-houses filled 
with locomotives already beginning to get rusty, and the 
miles and miles of trucks and carriages that crowd 
the sidings quiet and inert as the pines in the 
forest, cannot be galvanised into movement by bayonets 
or rifles. The men who could put life into’ them 
have melted away, and unless in the few cases where 
soldiers can be found who have sufficient skill to work an 


engine or to control the points, the general who is told to. 


put down a railway strike can only look in despair at the 
rolling-stock, and hope that the strikers may gather and 
attack him, and so give him something to shoot at, 


Otherwise he is fighting ghosts. No doubt in theory the: 


Government might “round up” the railwaymen, bring 
them under guard to the stations, and force them to go 
about their work. But this is only theory. In practice 
how can the authorities get hold of men scattered through. 
out a great city, or, a still harder task, over the country 
surrounding the smaller stations,—men who on the first 
alarm hide themselves? You can prevent men doing 
definite acts, such as destroying engines or setting fire to 
stations, but you cannot fight with what is not there, or 
counteract by military force silent, passive abstention 
from action. 

But, it may be objected, are we therefore to conclude 
that a railway strike is invincible, and that, since 
railways are absolutely indispensable to civilised life, 
the railwaymen can, if they like to claim the privilege, 
become our rulers and governors? Fortunately, there is 
in an ordinary nation no necessity to adopt such a view. 
Where a strike is occasioned by economic differences 
it will in the final resort be settled on economic lines, 
If the railway strikers indulge in excesses, the feeling 
of the community as a whole will set so strongly 
against them that they will be obliged to give in, 
or else find themselves superseded by men who have 
sufficient knowledge of the work to do what is abso- 
lutely necessary, and who are content to face the anger 
of the strikers as long as they know that the feeling 
of the rest of the community, rich and poor, is on 
their side, and will protect them. When, however, the 
object of the strike is not economic but political, and 
when the community as a whole supports the strikers 
and regards them as fighting the battle of the people, 
the conditions which prevent railway strikes in free States 
from becoming dangerous do not exist. If the railway 
striker is not merely trying to settle a commercial 
squabble, but is fighting a political battle such as men 
fought in a former generation by building barricades, we 
can have no assurance that the thing will end before any 
great harm is done. It is real war that is raging in 
Russia,—war in which the combatants are urged on 
by motives which will make them endure death or very 
great suffering rather than yield. Odinary economic 
considerations will no more affect the strikers than they 
affect a general on a campaign. It may be very sad in 
the abstract to take men’s lives and to cause misery to 
thousands of innocent people, but the political striker, 
like the soldier, feels that these things are part of war, 
and cannot affect his ultimate course of action. He 
counted their cost before he began, and is not going to 
be deflected thereby from his main purpose. 

But though these considerations lead us to believe 
that the strikers will not return to work on the railways 
till their demands are granted, we confess that we 
have no assurance that this will be the case, and for 
this reason. The Russian is a brave man, and shows 
besides a kind of heroic fatalism; but he appears to 
have no very great power of persistence and no power 
of cohesion. He begins a movement with enthusiasm, 
but somehow or other seems to tire of it before the 
end is really accomplished. A kind of melancholy and 
despair, or what Bacon called “niceness and satiety,” 
clouds his mind, and paralyses his aim just when 
clearness and vigour are most necessary. While the 
enthusiasm lasts a body of Russians may do wonderful 
things in unison; but that is rather because they are each 
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oy inspired by the same purpose than because 
ae Se to us together la to subordinate 
am private wishes to the determination — of the 
ghole body. It is not until men are willing to 

. “Well, I don’t quite approve of the plan 
vat put we have all agreed to it, and therefore 
1 aball, of course, act with the rest,” that joint 
action becomes formidable. When joint action rests 
merely on & common inspiration it cannot be relied upon 
to last. It is therefore possible that the strike may 
end almost as rapidly as it began. By this time next 
woek the railways may be beginning to run again, 
though the Government will only have made a few vague 
romises to the strikers. But it is possible that this 
tendency to want of persistence and co-operation will in 
the present instance have been surmounted, and that the 
strikers will hold fast to their purpose. We cannot profess 
to say which of these things will happen. It is obvious, 
however, that while matters are as they are Russia is in 
danger of a great catastrophe. If the strike is kept in 
full vigour for another week half Russia must be famine- 


stricken. 





LORD LANSDOWNE. 


E cannot approve the proposal, but we quite 
W appreciate the feeling, the just amd creditable 
feeling, which induces Conservatives to propose a party 
banquet to Lord Lansdowne. Not only is the Foreign 
Secretary at the present moment the most valuable asset 
in the possession of his party, but they think him most 
unfairly attacked by inspired newspapers on the Conti- 
nent, and wish to show that at home, where alone he can 
be fully understood, his abilities and the wisdom of his 
policy are thoroughly recognised by others than his 
colleagues, and first of all by those who are disposed to 
support the Government of which he is a member. That 
is most natural, and in other circumstances might be 
wise, but it is not wise just now. Of Lord Lansdowne as 
Foreign Secretary we have indeed nothing but good to 
say. He did not succeed as Minister of War during the 
South African Campaign, and while he was acting in that 
capacity no one criticised him more freely or more sternly 
than ourselves. We have no wish to withdraw a word of 
that criticism ; but there are men, and it is clear to us that 
Lord Lansdowne is one of those men, who when placed 
in the wrong position fail to exhibit the powers which 
in the right one nobody could honestly deny them. Lord 
Lansdowne did not understand the details essential to a 
successful campaign, and did not know how to thrash into 
competence an ill-organised Department, which during the 
last fifty years has never, when left to its own initiative, 
displayed efficiency. The best thing he did in South Africa 
was the despatch of Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener to 
put things straight; and that, it is generally believed, 
was due to Queen Victoria, who, as every one will recognise 
who reads the recently published Life of Lord Granville, 
had even in military matters a marvellously sure-footed 
judgment. But for her we should have had to fight all 
Central Europe in order to keep Schleswig-Holstein an 
appanage of Denmark, and should almost certainly have 
been defeated. The Foreign Department, however, requires 
other capacities than the War Office,—insight instead of 
organising power, patience instead of fiery energy, quick 
and accurate perception of facts and personages as they 
are rather than the force to make of inadequate 
materials a sufficing instrument of conquest; and as 
Foreign Secretary Lord Lansdowne has been in the main a 
great success. ‘There never was a week during the twenty 
months of the Russo-Japanese War when dangerous 
complications were not possible, nay, imminent ; and Lord 
Lansdowne steered the ship with quite marvellous adroit- 
ness into harbour, without a collision, or, except during 
one week, a threat of one. He deserves any number of 
banquets, though not the one proposed, for keeping his 
head, and with it the peace, during the Dogger Bank 
incident, when there was an obvious pretext for war, when 
in this country there was a strong recrudescence of Jingo 
feeling, and when in Russia a powerful party would have 
accepted war in Europe as at once an alternative to and a 
relief from a prospect of dishonour. Throughout the war 
he never departed from the strictest neutrality ; yet he so 
managed that the Alliance with Japan was of unspeakable 
benefit to that Power, such bencfit that when our Treaty was 





about to expire the Monarch and statesmen and people of 
Japan united in renewing it on terms much more favour- 
able to ourselves. He has nevertheless made it at all 
events possible that there should be an entente with 
Russia, and has so improved our relations with France, 
with whom we had many causes of disagreement, that, 
instead of concealed hostility, the friendship between tne two 
Powers has become so cordial as to create among German 
Jingoes a loud anger, and to make Lord Lansdowne him- 
self the object of a bitter Press war engineered from Berlin. 
That war will come to nothing, for the object of Lord 
Lansdowne’s policy, as he proclaimed some three months 
ago, is peace; and between nations, as between indiv‘duals, 
it takes two to make a quarrel. The British people has 
no wish for war with Germany or any other State, and- 
Lord Lansdowne is certain at last to make that clear, even 
to newspaper editors. Why in the world, if Germany will 
leave France alone, are we to be hostile to Germany ? 
Because, forsooth, she is building a fleet? Wehave been 
doing the same thing for years, not out of fear of Germany, 
but out of fear of a possible coalition, the danger of which 
is yearly becoming more remote, and which at present, 
owing in great part to Lord Lansdowne’s good manage- 
ment, could not be arranged. Because Germany is trying 
successfully to grow rich by commerce? The richer she 
grows the less inclined will she be to stake her riches upon 
the result of a purposeless and most doubtful war. 
Because her Emperor is ambitious? He may be, and he 
is certainly very active in many quarters ; but he has kept 
the peace for some eighteen years, and unless we mistake 
his character altogether, the gravest reason against a war 
with him will always be that it may be unprofitable, and 
must be uncertain of result. He is not bemused by the 
mirage of glory, but is of all Sovereigns alive the most 
“modern,” that is, the most businesslike. He will reckon 
up possible loss and gain with accuracy, and Kings who 
can do that are not in our time inclined for new Armadas. 
At all events, Lord Lansdowne is not the man to give him 
a sound excuse. 

Nevertheless, while we cordially acknowledge Lord 
Lansdowne’s claims to recognition as a valuable head of 
the Foreign Office, we deprecate strongly the proposed 
Conservative banquet. It is inopportune, because the first 
object of both parties just now is to convince the world 
that British external policy is continuous, that party has 
nothing to do with it, and that any one who hopes to 
modify British action by changing a British Minister does 
but waste his energies. Sir E. Grey, or another Liberal, 
will but carry on what Lord Lansdowne has begun, with 
the same energy, and the same object, which is a 
long-continued and honourable peace. The banquet, if 
offered at all, should be offered in the name of the nation, 
and not'of any party. Being Free-traders, we hope, even 
eagerly, for a change of Government as a result of the 
General Election; but we would rather see Mr. Balfour 
Premier till he is older than Mr. Gladstone than witness a 
situation in which the Great Powers of Europe hoped or 
feared the result of what should be a purely domestic 
struggle. It is Britain, not the Tories or Liberals, Tariff 
Reformers or Free-traders, that desires and plans for an 
honourable peace amidst which commerce can flourish and 
liberty in all countries be made secure. 

And, in the second place, we deprecate most earnestly the 
kind of importance which any banquet, a national one or 
one arranged by one party in the State, would give to the 
Jingo section of the Continental Press. The agitation 
which is the excuse for a party demonstration in Lord 
Lansdowne’s favour is, at least on the surface, a news- 
paper agitation, and can be repeated at any time or against 
any British statesman. The way to prevent such repeti- 
tion is not to utter loud-voiced protests, but to treat all 
abuse “ with that high calm to which all else is weak.”, 
If, per impossibile, a Foreign Minister enters the field, and 
demands as the price of friendship that a British Minister 
shall be dismissed, as recently happened in France, there 
may be a necessity for the national reply which would 
be instantly forthcoming and quite unmistakable; but 
irresponsible attacks, however cleverly designed, should be 
answered, if at all, only by equally irresponsible pens. 
To move either a Government or a party because a 
Viennese paper has shown that it does not understand 
either the situation or the British people is like swearing 
back at a cabman because he is rude or has made an 
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extortionate charge. You lose the whole advantage of 
dignity, and gain no respite from the attack. There is 
no answer to abuse so effective as smiling silence. 





THE CANT OF EFFICIENCY. 


‘R. MORLEY ran no small risk of being mis- 
understood in regard to what he said at Arbroath 
on Monday on the subject of efficiency, and to risk mis- 
understanding is never wise in a statesman. Nevertheless, 
we cannot help a strong feeling of sympathy with him in 
his protest against the newest political fashion. There has 
been so much cant preached about efficiency during the last 
three or four years that we are not surprised at finding a 
man of the intellectual sensitiveness of Mr. Morley turning 
“from such talk in disgust. Efficiency is a thing, not a word, 
and there is a very real danger of the public bemusing 
themselves with the opium of the word and letting the thing 
go unregarded. By its very nature, true efficiency is most 
present when it is least talked about. So true is this, 
indeed, that grave men have come to regard a parade of 
rhetoric about efficiency as a sure sign that it does not exist. 
Mr. Spenlow talking about the absolute necessity for every 
man to make a clear testamentary disposition of his 
property and to put his affairs in exact order, and then 
dying without a will, is a parable that has an almost 
universal application. How often do we hear people insist 
on the necessity for method and the prime need for 
absolute perfection in all the details of life, and then find 
them living and working in a condition of turbid dis- 
organisation. 

But though the cant about efficiency is not only dis- 
gusting but dangerous, because it teaches men to drug 
themselves with words, and imagine that they have done 
something when they have prated about the need of 
making things effective, it is not the only danger con- 
nected with the craze of the moment. Efficiency, though 
a good thing and a necessary thing when it is the right 
kind of efficiency, is also liable to bring great perils 
in its train, even when it is most perfect, unless it is 
moralised and inspired by higher motives. The truth is, 
efficiency is a means, not an end, an instrument and not 
an object in itself. Hence, if we put up naked efficiency 
on a pedestal and worship it, we shall be worshipping a 
thing of wood and stone without life or spirit, and must 
inevitably reap the reward of those who bow down to idols 
into which the breath of the divine has not entered. It is 
only when efficiency is the servant and instrument of what 
is noble and of good report, when it is finely touched to 
fine issues, when it is employed in what in the widest 
sense we may call the work of God, that it is worth men’s 
admiration. We must never forget that this potent 
instrument when employed for unworthy or non-moral 
ends may prove a curse instead of a blessing, and that 
just as there is a progress towards darkness as well as a 
any towards light, so there is an efficiency which makes 
or evil as well as that which makes for good. As Mr. 
Morley well pointed out, Napoleon was one of the most 
efficient men who ever lived, and yet he was the scourge 
of Europe. His efficiency only enabled him to intensify the 
niseries that his evil deeds and evil intentions brought upon 
mankind. The philosopher of opportunism in his state- 
ment of the principles of government shows that efficiency 
is the best weapon which the tyrant can use to bring 
&@ community under his power and organise it as “ the 
negation of God erected into a system.” The virtd which 
Machiavelli commends to the Prince in order to maintain 
his State in power and strength is in effect nothing but 
efficiency. If, then, we call for mere efficiency in season 
and out of season, we may be working for what will 
prove a danger, not a help, to the State. And let those 
who are inclined to scoff at the introduction of moral 
considerations into government, and to declare that in the 
Senate House as in the mart “Business is business” is 
the only safe motto, remember that no nation organised 
with a view to efficiency and nothing else has ever lasted. 
Mr. Morley has spoken of Napoleon. We may further 
instance the Roman Empire. During the reign of Hadrian 
the Empire had become efficient beyond the dreams of the 

most perfect organiser, and yet it was doomed :— 

“ Stout was its arm, each thew and bone 
Seemed puissant and alive. 
But ah! its heart, its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive.” 





All its pride and pomp, all its power, all its magni 
organisation, availed it nothing, because it eased sontenat 
things of the spirit, but worshipped only the stocks and 
stones of a dread-inspiring efficiency. It was, in truth, this 
cold, unmoralised, inhuman efficiency which weighed 
heavy upon the heart of the greatest and best of the later 
Emperors, and made him the most melancholy and heart. 
oppressed of mankind. Marcus Aurelius cared for the 
things of the spirit, and not for those of the material 
world, and we see in his “ Meditations,” though he himself 
was only dimly conscious of it, that the service of the ido} 
of efficiency, to whom the irony of fate had made him high 
priest, was a burden almost beyond endurance. 

Undoubtedly we want efficiency for the Empire and for 
these islands, if by efficiency is meant the abandonment of 
idleness and sloth, and the placing of the ideal of duty 
before those of comfort and prosperity. But our efficiency 
must be informed and inspired by something higher 
than the desire to possess a more perfect machine 
—one that will make money more quickly or spend 
it to better advautage. We want efficiency, not for its 
own sake, but in order to rise to a higher plane of 
life. Hence we must never forget that efficiency is 
a@ means, not an end, and that if we regard it as an 
end all virtue will go out of it. It was finely said by 
Archbishop Whately that though honesty is the best 
policy, he is not an honest man who is honest for that 
reason. So we may say that though efficiency makes 
nations great, no nation will ever be great that puts 
efficiency before itself as its one object. Efficiency may 
be the best policy, but no man is really efficient who 
pursues efficiency for that reason. It is but a dead 
thing when it is not vitalised by moral ideas. When, 
then, Mr. Morley tells us that a free, democratic, self- 
governing community must not think only of efficiency, 
he has our heartiest sympathy. When, however, he adds 
that what is wanted is not efficiency in Whitehall, but will 
and driving-power, we must ask whether he is not himself 
losing touch with his own ideal. It is true that he went 
on to say that these things could only come from a resolute 
and determined adherence in the minds and hearts of 
the people in the country to the claims of humanity, 
justice, and freedom; but surely will and driving-power, 
being in themselves but instruments, may easily be made 
into as false a god and as lifeless an idol as mere efficiency. 
What men must remember is to have aims, aspirations, and 
ideals—and those of the highest—and never to allow the 
neutral instrument by which those aims, aspirations, and 
ideals can be achieved to be substituted for them. There 
always has been in the past, and there will always be in 
the future, an effort among mankind in favour of such 
substitution. Itis far easier and pleasanter to worship 
the instrument which is not quickened, and cannot 
quicken, than that which is truly divine. When we wor- 
ship what is lifeless and mechanical we need fear no 
uneasy prickings of conscience, nor those restless calls 
which the spirit of duty makes upon the unwilling flesh. 
Idol worship of every kind is a comfortable religion. 
The worship of the true divinity brings, in truth, not 

, but a sword. ‘Therefore human nature, being 

sluggish, idle, and inert, is always trying, even when it 
starts with a sound ideal, to stop by the way, to turn aside, 
and to erect an altar of wood and stone to some visible 
and tangible idol,—an idol which it hopes will protect it 
from the weariness, anxiety, and often the pain, that are 
the heritage of those who worship the true God. To take 
a homely metaphor, we want the granite of efficiency to 
pave our road to the mountain heights; but we must use 
it for its proper purpose, and not carve it into a lifeless 
idol for our worship. If men ignore its true use, and bow 
before it as a god, the idol in the end will fall upon its 
worshippers and crush them into dust. 





BENGAL. 


f = Hindus of Bengal have, we fear, given away 

what might have been a fairly good case. They 
dislike the partition of their great province; but instead 
of pleading that they are a very separate people, with 
many special claims upon the consideration of their rulers, 
even when their wishes are of doubtful wisdom, they have 





attempted to coerce those rulers by a commercial boycott, 
and so have compelled them to consider the effect of 
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: i n the opinion of other provinces. We fear 
Ce con will cdsmenrily be that *o allow the use of 
oh an instrument to seem successful ‘would be a fatal 
rca and that therefore no concession can be made. 
The true policy would have been, first to prove that those 
‘ho resist the partition had. the sympathy of the mass of 
the population, and then to show that this mass had a 
ial claim to a favourable hearing from the Central 
Government. The Bengalees must remember that they 
have @ prejudice against them to overcome. The warrior 
races of India despise them because, by their own admission, 
they will not fight; and the English have caught from the 
gldiers a sort of scorn, which reveals itself us clearly in 
Macaulay's eloquent description of the suffering in Bengal 
gne hundred and fifty years ago as in Rudyard Kipling’s 
satirical accounts of the efforts of their leaders to be 
Englishmen. ‘The other side of the picture is never fairly 
inted. Bengal does not fight, but it is through the 
never-ceasing industry of its vast population, so much 
greater than that of the United Kingdom, that British 
India is enabled to pay its way. ‘That the Bengalees add 
nothing to the military strength of the Empire is true ; 
bat then also they deduct nothing from its strength on the 
frontier. No population so vast was ever so peaceable or 
required so little any expenditure for garrison. A police 
rincipally employed in detective work is all that is needed, 
or forcible resistance to the State is, and will probably 
always remain, outside the Bengalee scheme of. life. 
They pay their taxes to the hour, chiefly through their 
landlords; they obey the legal orders of any Magistrate 
even when unsupported by physical force ; and when the 
great Mutiny of 1857 broke out their quiescent but 
immovable adhesion to the British side made the recon- 
uest of India a comparatively easy possibility. If Calcutta 
had been filled with a warlike population, and had risen, as 
it almost infallibly would, either the Indian Empire would 
have been lost, or it would have been re-established at an 
expense of life and treasure equal to that of the war with 
Napoleon. Throughout that dangerous movement Cal- 
cutta was as tranquilly British as London on a Sunday. 
Moreover, this vast population, though the remainder of 
India stigmatises its men as women, has a character of its 
own, with which Englishmen on the other side of their 
heads should have some sympathy. Though Bengalees 
will not fight, they are, and are reasonably proud of being, 
the most intellectual race in India. It is useless for any 
student in any College there to compete with a Bengalee 
rival. In every native State they are in demand for the 
management of finance. Next to the Parsees, perhaps, 
they are the most successful traders, and they would not 
themselves admit the partial qualification. Using with 
rare skill, especially in satire, a language, a direct deriva- 
tive of the Sanscrit, which is not unjustly characterised 
as “the Italian of the East,” it is not fantastic to 
say that if India ever produces a literature that makes 
an impression on the West, it will proceed from the 
subtle students of Bengal, who, moreover, though they 
display no capacity for art and little for machine-making, 
will probably rival the Japanese in their pursuit of 
scientific investigation, and as money-makers are sur- 
passed only by the Jews. The wealth of their great 
capital, which is perhaps the second wealthiest city within 
the British Dominion, has been built up by themselves, 
and by the steady orderliness which has made of Calcutta 
a proverb throughout the East. A man may be a 
millionaire there and as safe as in Lombard Street. The 
people, in fact, with their cunning, their thinking ability, 
and their capacity for everything except art, constantly 
suggest to the observant the character which the Romans 
attributed to the Greeks. There is nothing they cannot 
learn, and few things they cannot understand, and com- 
ment on with a gentle humorousness which if you agree 
with it is delightful, and if you disagree stings like a 
whip. 

Naturally, though they cannot fight, or at all events 
will not attempt to—probably from some peculiarity 
of race, possibly also because ‘‘ where the land is water 
the men are women,” for Nature is too good to 
them—they are in their own way a proud people, 
quite convinced in their own minds of their superiority 
to the more violent races around them, and not in- 
disposed even in. moments of elation to. include the 
British among those violent races. They feel, therefore, 





their own homogeneity, and resent bitterly what they 
consider a violent chopping off from their own ranks, 
and therefore a diminution of their importance within the 
Empire. If ‘they had pleaded that their contribution to 
the revenue and to trade was a fair substitute for their 
lack of military energy, that their habit of non-resistance 
was a practical equivalent for loyalty, and that they would 
always be first in the race towards the adoption of 
Western ideas, they would, we think, have been listened 
to both in Simla and in London with the attention of the 
absence of which they are now complaining. People here 
are saying that as no one is wishing to oppress them, it is 
hard to understand their ground of complaint; but 
Englishmen would quite comprehend the Yorkshireman 
who, if Parliament carved a new county out of his great 
province, would declare that he was shamefully treated, that 
his historical tradition had been broken, that many of his 
hopes for the future had been swept away, and that he 
would resist in every law-abiding fashion he could think 
of. We can admire a Pathan as much as Rudyard Kipling 
does; but an Empire like ours has many races beneath its 
sceptre; it would be very difficult to govern them if they 
were all of the Pathan temper; and we cannot but think it 
a little hard to disconsider a mighty population because 
the King has no subjects so peaceable and so disposed to 
worship the law. We entirely admit, be it understood, 
that the Bengalees have made fools of themselves with 
their boycotting threats, and fail ourselves to see a clear 
alternative plan which, while conciliating the not ill- 
founded vanity of the people, would secure definite relief 
for the congestion of public business now apparent in 
Caleutta. Still, Lord Minto has had much experience in 
the art of government, and we would venture to plead 
that if, in the light of that experience, he thought recon- 
sideration possible—which, as we have said, we doubt, for 
the Government of India can never appear to yield toa 
threat—his proposals to that end should be gently, and 
even favourably, considered. The threat must be publicly 
withdrawn first of all; but after that it may still be 
possible to make allowances for a feeling not in itself 
discreditable, even though it appears exaggerated, or 
contrary to sweet reasonableness. 





MR. ASQUITH AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


NARIFF Reformers seem not a little exercised at 
what they term the inconsistency of Free-traders 
in declaring in one breath that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy 
is played out, and in the next that the one object of the 
coming Election should be to discover whether it is played 
out or not. In point of fact, however, the two statements 
can be made with equal conviction. All the evidence that 
is within our reach goes to establish the former. The 
results of successive by-elections, the modest self-efface- 
ment of Tariff Reformers in one canvass after another, the 
despairing efforts of candidates to find in what they 
suppose to be Mr. Balfour’s dark sayings some shelter 
against the unpopularity of Mr. Chamberlain’s plainer 
programme,—all go to relieve us from the fears which the 
suddenness and energy of the Fiscal assault at first excited. 
But, however assured Free-traders may feel of the result of 
the approaching contest, they are to bear in mind the 
caution,—“ Let not him that girdeth on his armour boast 
himself as he that putteth it off.’ If an appreciable 
percentage of the Free-traders in every constituency were 
to stay at home on the day of the Election, Mr. Chamber- 
lain would triumph as surely, though not perhaps as 
permanently, as if he were still in the full tide of his 
apparent success. It is the interest of the Government to 
confuse in every possible way the issue which is shortly 
to be decided. If they can but fill the electors with alarm 
at some imaginary victory of Home-rule, or some equally 
imaginary revolution in the conduct of our foreign policy, 
they may hope to detach votes that on the question of 
Free-trade will certainly be given against them. It 
is incumbent on Free-traders, therefore, not to mistake 
prospect for accomplishment,—to fight as stoutly as though 
they were but a forlorn hope, because it is only by so 
fighting that they can make their victory assured aad 
lasting. 
No one has kept this necessity better in mind than Mr. 
Asquith. Tempting as it must sometimes have been to 
leave the Fiscal question alone, and to interest the electors 
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in some other feature of Ministerial policy, he has, as Lord 
Rosebery justly said, gone on “ hammering the base coin 
of Protection to the counter.” We can well believe 
that before making his speech at Edinburgh last Saturday 
he “had received many suggestions and much exhortation 
as to the topics he should handle.” The organisers of 
public meetings naturally have in view the success of the 
particular gathering in which they are concerned. They 
want, above all things, to make that meeting a success, 
and the more novelty there is in the address of the 
principal speaker, the more likely this end is to be 
attained. ‘Don’t give us anything more about the 
Fiscal question. Our people know all that is to be said on 
that subject. Tell us something about the policy of the next 
Government.” This, we feel pretty sure, was the burden of 
many of the exhortations of which Mr. Asquith speaks. 
But Mr. Asquith knew better. Till the Election is over, 
he told the meeting, the Fiscal question “must remain 
the predominant issue in British politics.” It is not 
enough to have your case thoroughly prepared ; you must 
have the judgment of the Court recorded in your favour. 
The electors must not only know what they are going to 
say, they must actually say it. When they have left no 
doubt as to their opinion in the matter of Free-trade, then, 
but only then, can the attention of the country be 
directed to other questions without risk of making the 
condemnation of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy hesitating and 
indecisive. ‘Till the last word has been spoken the sole 
business of Free-traders is to see that it is spoken on the 
right side. It is not they who are prolonging the interval 
of silence or dreading the delivery of ‘he final sentence. 
After this preface, Mr. Asquith took up the controversy 
with as much zeal and’ freshness as though he were 
making his first reply to Mr. Chamberlain. It is only 
fair to say that throughout this long campaign Mr. 
Asquith has had one conspicuous advantage over his 
opponent. Facts have been on his side. Year after year 
a heartless Empire has disregarded Mr Chamberlain’s 
entreaties, and refused to be ruined. Mr. Chamberlain 
has shown it the steps which it ought to take if it wishes 
to realise the blessings of Tariff Reform, but it takes no 
heed of his advice. Exports, he says in each speech, are 
stationary in point of quantity and retrograding in point 
of character. But then come the disturbing figures which 
are fatal to each half of this statement. What can Mr. 
Chamberlain hope to male of this simple little table of 
quantities exported during the last four years P— 


1902 (first nine months) ... ans abe 209 millions, 
19023 =» ” Sees <scees payed ete 
1904 ” ” »”» eee eee eee 221 » 
1905 » » . ‘ stg)” Rk, 


If these figures stand for a stationary trade, of what 
terms could we avail ourselves to describe a trade that is 
steadily growing? ‘The evidence as to character of exports 
is equally damaging to Mr. Chamberlain’s case. The 
excess of imports in the first nine months of 1905 over 
the corresponding months of 1902 was thirty-three 
millions. On Mr. Chamberlain’s showing, these thirty- 
three millions ought to have been mainly composed of 
coal and raw materials. The Tariff Reformer does not 
deny that the volume of export is increasing. He contents 
himself with asking,—What is the good of sending out 
raw materials for the purpose of having them made up by 
the foreigner, and then dumped upon our shores at prices 
at which our own workmen cannot hope to produce them ? 
There would be something to be said even if this were a true 
description of what goes on. Butit is nota true description. 
Of the thirty-three millions in question only one and a 
quarter millions were of raw materials. The remaining 
twenty-nine and three-quarters were of British manu- 
facture. The lesson of the import trade yields the same 
lesson as the history of the export trade. It ought to 
show a constant growth in the import of manufactured 
goods. Every year the home market should be flooded 
with an increasing amount of the handiwork of the 
foreigner, until in the end the British producer would be 
left with raw material and no market in which to dispose 
of his finished goods, even if he could still command 
the material of which to make them. This is how things 
should be going if Mr. Chamberlain’s reading of the home 
situation were the right one. What has really happened 


twenty per cent. to manufactured articles. At whiche 
set of figures we look, Mr. Chamberlain’s argument equally 
breaks down. Our home manufactures grow in amount, 
and our imports of materials for manufacture and of food 
for workmen grow in proportion. 

From manufactures in general Mr. Asquith passed to 
manufactures in particular. The symptoms of decline ara 
equally wanting here. We should expect, after readin 
Mr. Chamberlain’s warnings, to find wool and iron fs | 
cotton left on our hands because the foreigner has learnt 
in the wholesome atmosphere of Protection to supply his 
own wants as regards these great industries, and even to 
go ahead of us in supplying our wants. The former of 
these causes has not yet come into operation. In the first 
nine months of 1905 we have exported nearly five millions 
more wool, two millions more iron, and nearly fourteen 
millions more cotton than in the corresponding period of 
1902. There have been moments when Mr. Chamberlain 
has seemed indisposed to face these uncomfortable revela- 
tions. More often, however, he has admitted the increase 
or some of it, and has attributed it to the growth of our 
Colonial trade. That, he has argued, is growing, and 
would grow still faster under a proper system of Prefer. 
ence, whereas our foreign trade is doomed owing to 
our perverse refusal to protect it by retaliatory duties, 
Unfortunately, Mr. Chamberlain is again out in his facts, 
The increase of seventeen millions in our exports ought, 
on his showing, to have gone to our own Colonies. But 
the greater part of it has not gone there; it has gone to 
foreign countries. Less than three millions have found 
purchasers in the Colonies; more than fourteen millions 
have found purchasers abroad. Our best customers are 
still found in foreign countries, and they will probably go 
on being found there unless, by trying to exclude goods 
sent from abroad, we tempt our customers to exclude 
goods sent from England. 

We have thought it well to restate the substance of 
Mr. Asquith’s masterly speech, because in these days of 
abundant oratory it is possible that fewer speeches than 
formerly are really read, and that a commentary may 
usefully supply the place of the text. If there be any 
electors still left who are undecided whether their votes 
shall be given to a Free-trader or to a Tariff Reformer, 
we would ask them to take into account these simple facts. 
We ought to be getting nearer to ruin every day, and we 
are doing nothing of the kind. We ought to be manu- 
facturing less and importing manufactured goods more. 
The actual figures of our trade show that we are doing 
the exact opposite. Nothing that Mr. Chamberlain 
warned us to expect has happened. All his forebodings 
have been falsified, and we are still awaiting a catastrophe 
which seems going further away instead of coming nearer. 
Is it not wise, when the premises on which we are asked 
to build our conclusion have proved unsound, to question 
the soundness of the conclusion itself? The first con- 
dition of accepting Mr. Chamberlain’s explanations is 
some evidence that the facts for which he undertakes to 
account have a real existence. In the absence of that 
evidence, can it be wise to imperil the vast fabric of British 
trade in order to guard against a decline which has not 
so much as begun? Call in the physician when some 
symptoms of disease have become visible, but do not fly to 
a remedy of the most drastic and dangerous kind when 
the patient is still in excellent health. 





SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 

N the 19th of this month the tercentenary of the birth 

of Sir Thomas Browne was celebrated at Norwich. 
He was one of those masters of the literary craft who rouse 
in the minds of their readers a peculiar sense of personal 
affection. In his writings he shows his whole mind, and we 
know him as intimately as though he had lived thirty, and 
not three hundred, years ago. Frankly interested in his own 
personality, he took it for granted that his reader would be 
interested too, and told of himself—of his attitude towards this 
world and the next, of his beliefs, his doubts, his hesitations, 
prejudices, investigations, and conclusions—without false 
modesty and without keeping anything back. All readers of 


man, and know him far better from his analysis of his 
thoughts and feelings than they could have known him had 





is again exactly the reverse. Of the increased imports 
eighty per cent. is due to raw materials and food, and only 





he kept a diary of every trivial incident of his outer life. We 


the “ Religio Medici” have made friends with him as a young | 
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do not know how he passed his schooldays at Winchester, 
nor much about his sojourn in France and Italy, his residence 
at Montpellier and Padua, his University course at Leyden, 
but we know the effect of all these experiences upon his mind ; 
in fact, we know the man, and not his adventures. In his later 
ears we are better acquainted with his outer than his inner life. 
For forty years he practised as a doctor at Norwich, and 
Evelyn tells us that “ his whole house and garden” were “a 
paradise and cabinet of rarities, and that of the very best 
collections.” Whitefoot tells us that he was married to “a 
lady of such a symmetrical proportion to her worthy husband, 
poth in the graces of her body and mind, that they seemed 
fo come together by a kind of natural magnetism.” And his 
own letters tell us that he lived upon terms of the tenderest 
affection with his sons, his daughters, and his little grandson 
“Tomey.”. We know a great deal about “ Honest Tom” 
the sailor and Edward the doctor, the latter a wandering 
spirit in his youth, who was always inditing charming letters 
to his father from foreign parts, refusing to come home, 
begging for a little more money, and signing himself “ Your 
obedient son”; and of whom, when he had settled down as a 
doctor in London, Charles II. said that “he was as learned as 
any of the College and as well-bred as any of the Court.” 
When he was a young man Sir Thomas Browne wrote that 
his own life seemed to him as “a miracle of thirty years.” 
He lived to be seventy-seven, and the continuance of the 
“miracle” was not incompatible with a daily round of “sober 
labours and rational inquiries of truth.” 
. The celebration of centenaries is a good thing if it really 
jogs England’s memory in the matter of her great men. 
Each one as it comes round produces a crop of literature 
dealing with the lives, thoughts, and actions of the men 
commemorated. A new Life of Sir Thomas Browne has 
just been written by Mr. Edmund Gosse for the “ English 
Men of Letters” series (Macmillan and Co. 2s. net). 
It will not, we think, satisfy his warmest admirers. Mr. 
Gosse has not fallen under the spell of the *‘ Religio Medici.” 
Browne, in his eyes, “is interesting almost exclusively to the 
student and lover of style.” He was, we read, “the eurliest 
prose-writer who dwells with a delicate complacency upon 
his own natural instincts and the distinguishing features of 
his temperament.” The “ Religio Medici” was originally 
intended to be “a sort of private diary of the soul,” 
yet before we have reached the middle of the book we shall 
realise, he assures us, that “it is an artist with whom we 
have to deal, and not a philosopher,” a man “ not so eminent 
as a thinkeras he is as a writer.’ Mr. Gosse is plainly rather 
irritated by the great doctor’s religious orthodoxy, and is not 
at all touched by his spiritual confidence. He would have 
him more entirely a man of science or more entirely a 
theologian. “Theology and science in water-tight compart- 
ments, with no possibility of interchange between them,—that 
is the ideal of the physician's religion.” On such an intimate 
passage as the following he has no better comment to make 
than that he is sorry to hear it: “ There are, as in philosophy, 
80 in divinity, sturdy doubts, and boisterous objections, where- 
with the unhappiness of our knowledge too nearly acquainteth 
us, More of these no man hath known than myself; which 
I confess I conquered, not in a martial posture, but on my 
knees.” Sir Thomas Browne was no doubt a very fine 
executant upon the instrument of language, but if we 
may press the musical metaphor, he was surely a 
still greater composer than he was player, one who inter- 
preted his own, not other men’s, thoughts. Take the 
sentence which we are about to quote, remembering that 
it was written by a doctor pre-eminently interested in morbid 
anatomy, but who can find “no organ or instrument” for the 
soul. “Thus we are men, and we know not how; there is some- 
thing in us that can be without us, and will be after us, though 
it is strange that it hath no history what it was before us, nor 
cannot tell how it entered in us.” Does he here keep the 
spiritual and the natural in water-tight compartments? One 
more passage we would quote in refutation of Mr. Gosse’s 
judgment of the greatest of Sir Thomas Browne’s works. “I 
am sure there is a common spirit, that plays within us, yet 
makes no part of us; and that is, the spirit of God; the fire 
and scintillation of that noble and mighty essence which is 
the life and radical heat of spirits. ..... This is that irradia- 


serenity. Whosoever feels not the warm gale and gentle 
ventilation of this spirit, (though I feel his pulse) I dare not 
say he lives.” Is it the artist or the thinker who more 
delights the reader here ? 

Turning from the “ Religio Medici” to “Christian Morals,” 
we find Mr. Gosse even less in sympathy with the subject 
of his biography. “ Desultory jottings on ethics” is his 
final judgment upon the work. “We are absolved,” he 
writes, “from any extravagance of admiration” of the treatise. 
“Tt has something of the triteness of old age,” though he admits 
thatit has at the same time “ much of its serenity and dignity.” 
“Common sense is set out in it with all the trappings of an 
extremely elaborate style.” But we do not wish to be absolved 
from admiration. We cannot be absolved. Can any one who 
admires Sir Thomas Browne at all withhold bis admiration 
from such a passage as this P—“ Have a glimpse of incompre- 
hensibles; and thoughts of things, which thoughts but 
tenderly touch. Lodge immaterials in thy head; ascend unto 
invisibles; fill thy spirit with spirituals, with the mysteries 
of faith, the magnalities of religion, and thy life with the 
honour of God.” Is this a mere elaborate dishing up of 
trite common-sense, and is there nothing but commonplace 
moralisation in the following charming expression of insight 
into the heart of an unconscious egoist?—“‘ They whose 
thoughts are in a fair, and hurry within, are sometimes 
fain to retire into company, to be out of the crowd of 
themselves.” 

“The ‘ Vulgar Errors’ lends itself less favourably than any 
other of Browne’s books to the process of quotation,” we 
read. The verdict is true enough so far as it goes. John 
Addington Symonds declares the bulk of the work to be 
little more than “the sweepings of its author’s notebooks.” 
Symonds, however, gives great praise to the introductory 
chapter, which he compares to Bacon’s “ Analysis of Idols,” 
and for which Mr. Gosse, who describes the dull part at great 
length, spares but a very short space. We doubt if the great 
medical man of letters ever did anything much better than 
this disquisition upon the causes of error. If Mr. Gosse 
wanted quotations, and quotations in Sir Thomas Browne’s 
very best style, he surely might have found them here. 
For instance, he might have offered to the reader Browne’s 
delightful description of two very important impediments 








tion that dispels the mists of hell, the clouds of horror, fear, 
sorrow, despair; and preserves the region of the mind in 


which he believed in his day kept back the march of know- 
ledge, and which doubtless keeps it back still,—z.e., the 
mental laziness of the able, and the mental industry of fools. 
The first is, he considers, a very common fault. There are 
many men, he says, “ who, having received excellent endow- 
ments, have yet sat down by the way, and frustrated the 
intention of their abilities.” Many among us who might be 
wise fall, he thinks, into this temptation, and practise “a 
supinity, or neglect of enquiry, even of matters whereof we 
doubt; rather believing than going to see, or doubting with 
ease and gratis than believing with difficulty or purchase.” 
On the other hand, “as there are many great wits to be 
condemned, who have neglected the increment of arts, and the 
sedulous pursuit of knowledge; so are there not a few very 
much to be pitied, whose industry being not attended with 
natural parts, they have sweat to little purpose.” Learning, he 
is convinced, is of no use but to those made to receive it, and 
“many heads, that undertake it, were never squared, nor 
timber'd for it.” They do not take their mental ineptitude 
into consideration, and “ rudely rushing upon professions and 
ways of life unequal to their natures, dishonour not only 
themselves and their functions, but pervert the harmony of 
the whole world.” 

When we hear that Sir Thomas Browne’s religion became in 
his later years “ a thing which lay there, ostensible and shining, 
but holding no communication with his human sympathy, his 
imagination, or his style,’ we can but refer Mr. Gosse to 
his own declaration that “Christian Morals” was written 
late in his life, and to his letters to his family. Two sentences 
sum up Mr. Gosse’s attitude towards Sir Thomas Browne :— 
“The love of using extraordinary words to heighten the 
effect of ordinary thoughts was no less powerful in him at 
the close of his life than it had been at its beginning”; and 
“in his domestic relations Browne seems to have approached 
perfection.” The second cannot be refuted. In contradiction 
of the first we would appeal to the judgment of Dr. Johnson. 
“In defence of his uncommon words and expressions, we must 
consider, that he had uncommon sentiments.” 
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OLD GAMES AND NEW METHODS. 

T is not often that the doings of a football fifteen attract 
much notice, except among those who are young enough 
to play the game themselves. But the continued success of 
the New Zealand Rugby football fifteen which is touring the 
country this winter has already suggested one or two ques- 
tions a little wider in import than mere problems of game- 
playing. Opinions may differ as to the success of other 
teams from Australia and the Antipodes which have visited 
this country ; there are conflicting views, for. instance, as to 
the merits of the Australian cricket team which left England 
in September. But as to the capabilities of the New Zealand 
football fifteen there are practically no differences of opinion ; 
or if there are, the team can always point for an answer to their 
record. They have played already twelve matches, have won all 
of them, and have scored altogether sixty goals and forty-four 
tries, against their opponents’ one goal and two tries, The 
critics, naturally enough, are not entirely agreed as to what 
it is in the play of the fifteen that enables them to score so 
heavily and consistently against the best English teams; but 
it seems to be admitted generally that, in addition to the close 
passing and great pace of the backs, the forwards have their 
own methods. of work in the scrimmage, to which their 
opponents have not yet got accustomed; and that the team 
as a whole play with an élan and originality of attack 
bewildering to teams used hitherto only to each other. The 
New Zealanders, indeed, being first-rate athletes in the pink 
of condition and training, and playing above all with 
their heads, seem likely enough to go a long way through 
the season without a defeat. Possibly a picked British 
team, which had played together for a month or two before 
meeting the Colonials, might win a match; but it is unlikely 
that any such team will be got together; and even if it did 
win, it would still be surprising that a country with so small 
a population to pick from should have to call out the full 

strength of the United Kingdom to beat it. 
The success of the team has had some rather curious 


results, It has sent the critics writing to the newspapers, of | 
course; and. the gloomier-minded among them. have seen in | 
it traces of a decline in British national physique, powers | 
of endurance, capacity to play games requiring nerve, and | 
It is urged that the conditions of life in the! 


80 on. 
United Kingdom are false and unwholesome, that they 
are producing degeneracy among our athletes, and that 
the men of New Zealand, living largely in the open air, 


take the only right view of the conditions under which men | 





accra 
new and original styles; they have never been able to.send an 


eight to Henley capable of. taking the Grand Challenge Oup 


over the Atlantic; and at polo the English team in 1902, 
which was the last occasion when a series of international 
matches was played, had no difficulty in beating the best 
American players, though the pains which their Opponents 
had taken to learn the niceties of the game, and to train their 
ponies to play it, were as thoroughgoing as are all American 
excursions into English game-playing. Taken altogether, the 
evidence does not show that the “supremacy” in outdoor 


sports about which so much has been written no longer © 


belongs to the oldest game-playing country. 

There is a very simple reason, surely, for the continued 
success of the New Zealanders. All games are capable of 
development, can be played in this or that way, can be 
improved, or altered, or made more scientific or more difficult, 
even without greatly changing the rules. Take the case of 
Association football, for example. Thirty years ago, when 
the ‘‘old boy” teams were much more prominent in the foot. 
ball world than they are to-day, the game was played in a 
very different way. It was still possible for the Old Etonians 
to win the Football Association Cup, and the members of the 
winning team played a game not very unlike the Eton 
“Field” game,—that is to say, whoever happened to get the 
ball kept it as long as he could, and it was not an uncommon 
thing for one of the forwards to dribble half the length of the 
field. It was not long before it was discovered, however, that 
there was money to be made out of Association football 
matches; and when professionalism had once gripped the 
game, the teams that kept to the old methods were hopelessly 
beaten, “ Heading” and “ passing” became so scientific, and 
were practised with such immense assiduity, that only those 
clubs which could devote the lives of their players to football 
could hope to win important matches. But the point to be 
noticed was that the stress of competition discovered all kinds 
of new “dodges,” showed that players who stuck to the 
old traditions must continue to be beaten, and, in short, 
made it possible for the game to be played well only 
by those who were willing to give it extremely close study. 
Or take the case of cricket. The other day one of the 
correspondents of the newspapers in an amusing letter 
recalled an incident of the cricket field when he was a boy at 
Winchester. Practice was going on preparatory to the 
“Lord’s” match with Eton, and one of the candidates for 
admission into the eleven had the temerity to “pull” a ball 
from Luke Greenwood, who was a famous bowler of the day, 
to leg for nine, all run out. He was immediately dismissed 


ought to live and work and play. We own we have very | from the practice. He had so far broken the conventions 
little sympathy with this kind of lamentation. We do not | and defied the etiquette of the game as to hit an off ball to 


see. any signs that among the classes from whom the teams 
are picked who have played the New Zealanders there is 
any deterioration in physique; and as for the alleged 
incapacity, or comparative incapacity, of Englishmen to play 
games demanding stamina and assurance, you would expect, 
if the allegation were founded on fact, to find Englishmen 
being beaten in other outdoor sports besides Rugby football. 
Yet the very opposite is the case. There are, no doubt, large 
advantages in the climates of Australia and New Zealand, con- 
sidered from an athlete’s point of view; they are drier and 
warmer than England and Scotland, rheumatism is rare, and 
men can keep their joints loose and their limbs lissom up to a 
later period of life than it is possible to keep them in the 
English drizzle. But does that enable Australians and New 
Zealanders to win any game they like to play? It certainly 
does not, or the Australian cricket eleven which has just left us 
would haye won a match against one of the. English “test 
match ” elevens, which it did not do; and if it be argued that 
it would be surprising if so large a body of athletes as our 
own cricketers could not beat the Australians in representative 
matches, it can be pointed out that during the winter of the 
previous year the representative Australian eleven was beaten, 
in Australia, by a team which admittedly was unrepresenta- 
tive of the full cricketing strength of England. As to other 
outdoor games, neither the Australians nor the Americans 
could beat the best English players at the recent international 
tennis tournament, even though the Englishmen’s methods 
were described a little contemptuously as “back numbers” by 
some of the more enthusiastic partisans of the younger 
countries. In rowing, although the American Universities 
have made immense efforts, and have adopted all kinds of 





leg for nine instead of playing it to the off for two or three, 
or possibly none at all. Now, in these days, since one or two 
daring spirits have left their mark on the game, and since it 
has been recognised that after all runs do win matches, a 
player who could hit a number of balls of any kind anywhere 
for nine would be counted a very promising member of a 
cricket eleven; he would be sent in sixth or seventh to upset 
aJl the apple-carts, and if he happened to pull a good-length 
ball on the middle stump to over the head of deep square legs 
there would be plenty of appreciation of what is not a very 
easy but a very effective stroke. The same point emerges, 
that rules were made for the game, and not the game for the 
rules, The daring innovator does not so much break old 
rules as make fresh ones. And so with Rugby football, 
which since the days when Orew, “the artful dodger,” 
bowled over Scud East in the first game that Tom Brown 
saw played at Rugby, has hardly been startled by the rule- 
breaker or revitalised by discoveries. Twelve thousand miles 
away from the school from which the game took its name the 
descendants of the football players of Tom Brown’s day have 
been playing the old game among themselves; but, because 
they have not played it with the older players as teachers, 
they have hit upon secrets which the orthodox have missed. 
They will be beaten in turn, very likely, when their opponents 
have set themselves to discover the secret of their success; 
but meanwhile the innovators hold the field. 

We are paying too grave an attention, it may be suggested, 
to what after all is merely a game. Looking at it from one 
point of view, we think not. There is certainly a ludicrous 
side to the general dismay when it is remembered that we 
have all been insisting lately that the great need is to devote 
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e to games'and more to education and“ grind.” But 
a serious side also. It ought to be characteristic of 
people meaning to go forward to be determined to be 
taught by the enemy. That was one of the greatest lessons 
of the Boer War; it was the lesson which the Austrian 
nerals could not learn from Napoleon, He broke all the 
rules of warfare; but he shattered the Austrian generals’ 
armies. That national capability of learning new methods 
js evinced in small affairs such as football just as 
plainly as in great matters such as war. If the English 
football players were unable to learn anything from the 
New Zealand team, or if they obstinately adhered to 
methods proved obsolete by their opponents, that would be 
eriderce of a national characteristic which would have to be 
noted for what it was worth as a sign of changing times. 
But the evidence is the other way, we think. If in due time 
the New Zealanders are beaten at the game which they bave 
won the right to call their own, that will be evidence of a 
capacity for lesson-learning which, so far as it goes, should be 
a matter of encouragement. 
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THE SHAPE AND COLOUR OF LEAVES. 
VERY leaf is an elaborate machine, using the air as 
material to work upon. From its first emergence from 
the bud it is a partner with the sun, living its life in the 
closest relations with the two greatest forces in the universe, 
the elements of light and air. From the sun it draws energy, 
and from the air material to build up the plant or the tree. 
Yet as distinguished from the tree it is another life, one of 
tens, or thousands, or myriads of lives that every year are 
born from the same mother, to live out their brief season, 
and gather for the tree the invisible spoils of sunlight and 
ether, to bestow them on the parent before they die. It is 
doubtful whether we should honour the tree and its vigour so 
much as we do, while looking on the leaves as mere emblems 
of what is frail and fleeting; for it is these same leaves that 
maintain the flow of life in the tree, and are the active and 
magical suppliers of daily growth. The tree is like the 
earth, and the leaves the children of earth, which are born 
of it and return to it again. But while the earth, like the 
tree, is the ultimate source of life, so the children of earth, or 
the leaves, the children of the tree, are the active “lives” in 
which the living principle is manifest, 

Some leaves are so vast in size, in proportion to the plant 
which bears them, that they seem to have a personality of 
their own, such as we attribute almost spontaneously to the 
mighty frames of oak, or baobab, or soaring sequoia. In 
them we behold the active and living principle at work on a 
scale so large that, as the saying is, we can almost see them 
grow. In the water plants, especially those which lie on the 
surface of slow rivers and still lakes and pools, the leaf 
almost is the plant. From the water lilies of our ponds 
to the gigantic Victoria Regia from tropical America, the 
stems are merely thin connecting tubes between the leaf 
which is living and breathing on the surface, and the root 
which is drawing certain other sustenance from the mud and 
water down below. A Victoria Regia leaf is often six or 
seven feet in diameter, capable of supporting a man on its 
gigantic platter of green tissues, the surface of which 
“feeds” with wonderful rapidity on the supplies drawn 
from tropical sunlight and the humid equatorial air. Many 
of the bananas, again, have leaves which seem almost to 
make the tree. The stem is a mere supporting column, and 
there are no branches or branchlets, only the fan of enormous 
cool green leaves, sometimes nine feet long, and more than a 
third of that measurement in width, with a mid rib thicker 
than a golf club, and a leaf of even tissue, cool, fleshy, 
green as the grottos in a\sea cavern, and impervious to the 
most fiery arrows ever shot from the Sun God’s quiver. 

Our English climate does not feed the plants so bountifully. 
Probably the largest leaf produced in our fields is that of the 
prosaic but very useful “cow cabbage.” People who smile 
at the idea of there being anything possibly interesting in a 
cabbage would not doubt the fact if they examined a field 
Covered with these gigantic cruciferae. They are the 
embodiments of vegetable energy, growing so fast that it is 
difficult to leave enough space for the young plants to mature. 
One of them sometimes measures five feet across from the 
tips of the outer leaves, and weighs as much as forty pounds. 


The outer leaves of such a plant cover an area of about one 
third of the spread of an old-fashioned carriage umbrella. . 
Among the leaves of our trees those of the horse-chestnut are 
probably the largest, though those of a sapling sycamore are 
not much inferior in size. It is noticed that the leaves of 
young sapling trees, or seedlings, which are not yet mature, and 
have not produced fruit, are far larger than those of older — 
trees of the same kind, The leaves of a young horse-chestnut, _ 
now all golden yellow and ready to drop from the branch 
at the faintest breath of air, measured on an average one foot 
from the juncture of the mid rib with the top of the main 
stalk of the leaf. 

The wonderful variety in the shape of leaves is among the 
chief sources of beauty in the world of plants. They vary from 
the “simple” egg-shaped leaf of the laurel or the indiarubber 
plant to the intricate and exquisite “ cutting” seen in those of 
the maidenhair fern, the yellow briar-rose, the ac anthus, or the 
fig. The “cutting” in the different species of parsley is among 
the most elaborate of all; but it would be difficult indeed to 
attempt to say which is the most beautiful in form. The 
wild geraniums are as elaborated as the parsleys. In some 
foreign plants the leaf has the brilliant hue commonly enjoyed 
only by flowers, the poinsettias showing this in perfection 
with their pure vermilion leaves at the top of the stem, In 
what are known to gardeners as “foliage plants,” mainly 
from the tropical and sub-tropical regions, a scheme of colour 
is given as a rule, by the contrast in tint of the ribs and 
veins of the leaves with the tissues filling in the network so 
formed. Milky white, bright yellow, crimson, or red usually 
marks the framework of the leaf, while the “filling” is 
dark green. In other plants this scheme of ornament, is 
reversed, 

Scents and perfumes, not less delicious than those distilled 
from flowers and blossoms, are often given out by leaves. 
There are those who profess to detect a purer and more 
delicate odour in these leaf-scents than in the perfume 
of flowers; and though this is a matter of personal taste 
and sensation, there is some reason to agree with this refine- 
ment of the sense of smell, The odour of the lemon plant, ~ 
or of the leaves of musk, and, above all, the. perfume of the 
sweet-briar leaves, are among the most “clean” and refreshing 
in all the category of sweet scents. 

It was inevitable that a theory should be thought out to 
account for the varied forms and outlines of leaves, That 
which has found favour with manyisas follows, The“simple,” 
large, “uncut” forms are said to be those which grow at a 
height, and lie nearest tothe sun. The elaborately “ cut” leaves 
and leaflets (such as those of ferns) are declared 40 belong in 
the main to plants of lower growth, which only enjoy the 
broken sunlight that struggles through the simpler foliage 
of the higher plants. This is ingenious; but it hardly 
corresponds with fact, as the reader may discover by noting 
the leaves growing in any English thicket. Take, for example, 
the foliage hanging over the thickly overgrown bed of a 
brook. Above will be the leaves (quite small) of the white- 
thorn and of the maple, the latter being the larger. Below 
these very possibly will be seen growing the large-leaved 
wild guelder-rose, the laurel, and the bramble, and below 
these again the dock leaf, the broad butter-burr, and the 
arum, 

In English woods and thickets it would be difficult to lay 
down any rule which would hold good generally for the place 
occupied by plants with leaves of different sizes. But the 
theory mentioned above does fit to some extent the facts in 
the position of grasses in a hayfield. There the smaller- 
leaved species certainly do grow at the bottom, where the 
tiny meadow vetchlings, and hop clovers, and ladies’ fingers, 
and other minor and sweet-scented plants, of which the best 
hay is made, hide their minute and finely “cut” leaves among 
the bases of the taller grasses. Leaves which are not 
symmetrical always attract attention, as something out of 
the common, like a “left-handed” spiral shell or-a four- 
leaved clover. Perhaps the most beautiful of these abnormal 
leaves are those of the various kinds of begonia. These look 
as if they had been intended to be heart-shaped, but had been 
altered by artistic caprice, so that one side predominates in 
the seale of proportion, while the other has dwindled. Yet, 
though the stem of the leaf of the begonia is attached on one 
side, and the crimson “ribs ” do not radiate evenly, it will bé 





found that if two of the leaves are placed side by side, but in 
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the position in which they would grow from opposite sides of 
the stem, they make a perfectly symmetrical pattern. 

That beautiful and poisonous plant, the henbane, has non- 
symmetrical leaves which are, at the same time, highly 
decorative. Even leaves which are symmetrical, but of 
unusual shapes, at once attract attention, as, for example, 
those of the tulip tree, which are unlike those of any other 
plant commonly found in this country. 

No one who walks abroad in the early morning at this time 
of the year after a misty night can fail to notice the distilling 
power of leaves, even when dead and fallen. Though the 
earth be dry and dusty, every leaf is thick with beads of dew, 
or wetted and soaked as if it had lain in water. Thus, after 
they have fed the parent tree with the extract of ether and 
sunlight while living, the dead leaves help to moisten the 
thirsty earth before their final return to dust. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae 
THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 

Srr,—For the information of readers who do not regularly see 
the Spectator, I should like to recapitulate briefly the nature 
of the experiment which it is proposed to carry out, and also 
to state the principal objects in view. It is intended, if the 
necessary funds are subscribed (about £3,500), to procure one 
hundred young men, about eighteen to twenty years of age, 
and train them for six months, during which time it is 
expected that they will have become acquainted with all the 
essentials of an infantry soldier's training. I stated in the 
Spectator of September 23rd the results which I anticipate, 
as follows :— 

“(1) The recruits shall be as good at drill, at gymnastics, and 

at musketry as any Regular of the same length of service; (2) in 
a tactical exercise the recruits shall show themselves tactically 
more proficient than any company selected from any battalion of 
the Regular Army serving in the United Kingdom, provided that 
the company chosen to represent the Regular Army shall not 
2 selected more than forty-eight hours before the trial takes 
place. 
Should the proposed experiment be successfully carried out, 
two very important propositions will have been proved,— 
(1) that it is perfectly feasible to train a Reserve Army 
to support.the Regulars in a great war, upon a Militia basis, 
but on a Militia basis which will interfere very much less 
with civilian employment than that now in vogue; (2) that in 
existing conditions the Regular Army is not as well trained 
as it should be, through no fault of the regimental officers, 
but simply because the latter are not allowed to do their own 
work. I stipulated that the company to represent the 
Regular Army should not be specially prepared, because 
“the worst Captain of the worst battalion now at home, if 
allowed meanwhile to train his men without let or hindrance, 
could so improve his company that the recruits would stand 
no chance against it.” I greatly hope that the balance of the 
amount required in order to allow this very interesting and 
important experiment to take place may shortly be forth- 
coming. The system upon which the training would be con- 
ducted is explained in an article contributed by me to the 
Nineteenth Century for May of the present year.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. W. A. Pottock. 


[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—One very essential point has not been made quite clear 
in the statement of conditions of this experiment,—viz., are 
tbe hundred recruits to be picked men, or are they to be 
absolutely haphazard recruits of the usual Militia class? In 
view of the fact that the company of Regulars with whom 
Colonel Pollock offers to compare his hundred men are not 
allowed to be picked men, this point should be noticed.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. 

[The men will in no sense be picked men—7e., men of 
exceptional intelligence—though, of course, care will be 
taken to choose men of good character.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE ALLIANCE WITH JAPAN. 
(To tHe Eptror or THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—In the discussion which the Treaty between England 
and Japan has aroused, no one, I think, has noticed one 





e a 
important point. Though I am no admirer of the present 


Government, I think it only fair to admit that the Treaty ig 
framed’ in accordance with the very best traditions of our 
foreign policy. So far as I understand the policy of Canning 
our greatest Foreign Minister, the present arrangement might 
be said exactly to represent its spirit. Canning was faced 
with two great dangers,—aggression of European Powers, 
especially France in America, and aggression of Russia against 
Turkey. His solution was in each case to forbid the acquisi. 
tion of fresh territory by the aggressive Power, and to check 
that aggression by an alliance with another Power. Thus in 
America he sought an alliance with the United States. That 
alliance was declined and the Monroe doctrine proclaimed, 
and the chief reason for this was that Canning insisted that 
both Powers (England and the United States) should disclaim 
any ideas of acquiring fresh territory, or special advantages 
in trade or commerce. This is a precisely similar proposal to 
that adopted by Lord Lansdowne and the Ministers of Japan, 
In Canning’s policy towards Turkey Russia and France were 
associated in alliance with England. Each Power disclaimed 
any views of special or private commercial advantage or 
desire to annex territory. The object of the union was the 
pacific settlement of the affairs of Turkey. Paradoxically 
enough, the union was really formed to check Russia. There 
is obviously a very close parallel here to the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. China is the Turkey of the Hast whose affairs want 
to be adjusted. England and Japan each disclaim ideas of 
annexation or special commercial advantage. If the rumours 
we hear that Russia is desirous of joining the allies be true, 
the parallel is almost complete. The only difference is that 
Russia was included by Canning from his own deliberate 
policy and suggestion, whilst now she seems desirous to join 
of her own accord, and without suggestion from the English 
Minister. It would be interesting to know if Lord Lansdowne 
is aware of these remarkable precedents, and is consciously 
imitating them.—I am, Sir, &e., 
H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





“A RETROGRADE ADMIRALTY.” 


[To tux Epiror or THE “ SpEctTaTor.”’| 


Srr,—In your last number Sir John Hopkins states that he 
is fully convinced of the advantages of superior speed in our 
battleships and cruisers. He bases his opinion on the written 
views of Japanese and Russian officers, and on common- 
sense. To accept as infaliible the statements of these officers 
seems hardly wise. We have lately seen the advantage of 
closely analysing the evidence relative to Trafalgar, and the 
mistake of not carefully collating the various statements, Is 
it not equally necessary to take the same precautions now? 
The Proceedings of the United States Naval Institute—a 
semi-official professional journal of high standing—evidently 
takes this view, since it says that “what has thus far been 
written is based upon insufficient information, and the various 
accounts are contradictory in important particulars.” Sir 
John says his common-sense leads him to feel that superior 
speed commands the situation, and tends to nullify the tactics 
of anenemy. May I be allowed to point out that, whatever 
his feelings may be, they prove nothing? My contention in 
Blackwood for May was that “neither in practice nor in 
theory has it ever been proved that superior speed gives any 
tactical advantage,” and that “the craze for speed is as much 
unsupported by reason as was the adoption of the ram after the 
battle of Lissa.” Superior speed cannot be obtained without 
sacrificing fighting power. To what extent ought we to make 
this sacrifice? The question belongs to the domain of tactics, 
which were much neglected previous to the year 1900, when 
the Admiralty started the study of war at the Greenwich 
College. Its solution depends upon careful and systematic 
experiments which are perfectly feasible, but have never been 
made. The existing difference of opinion is probably due to 
the want of correct facts from which to reason. You will 
observe, Sir, that I have not expressed any opinion on the 
value of speed, but have pleaded for a reasoned proof based 
on reliable data. If this proof is not forthcoming, the rising 
revolt against the armoured cruiser will carry all before it. 
This revolt is really a rising against the sacrifice of fighting 
power to speed, and is voiced by M. Lockroy in France, and 
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in America by Admiral Goodrich. But this raises a question 
too large to be discussed in a short letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tae AuTHOR OF “A RETROGRADE ADMIRALTY.” 


[Of course, fighting strength must not be lightly sacrificed 
to speed, or else we should abandon armour altogether, but 
we shall not easily be persuaded that high speed is not a most 
important element in fighting capacity. The man with the 
net and the trident generally beat the gladiator who fought 
in full armour.—Eb. Spectator. } 





BURIAL IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
[To raz Eprror or THe “ Spectator.”’] 

Srr,—-I admire the courage of your observations (Spectator, 
October 21st) as to the “burial” of the lamented Sir Henry 
Irving in Westminster Abbey. They reflect the opinions of 
many not daring to express them. But for the sudden and 
tragic end of the popular favourite, such sepulture would 
probably have occurred to no one, least of all, to him- 
self, It practically originated in the hysterical exclamation 
of a comrade overcome with sudden grief. Once started, it 
took on. No one to whom such a memorial was presented 
for signature could well refuse. Nor could the Dean of 
Westminster, unsupported by any Council or Committee, 
easily decline to give effect to it. Ought there not to be some 
body to whom the Dean could refer? If not his own Chapter, 
then say a Committee consisting, maybe, of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Speaker, the Prime Minister, the First Com- 
missioner of Works,—five with himself. All who knew Sir 
Henry Irving liked and respected him as an individual. Some 
appreciated his acting. But it is not easy to discover the 
national service rendered to the Empire, which by general 
consent should be the sole passport to the small remaining 
space in the national Valhalla. Irving honourably followed 
an honourable calling, but for private gain. Nothing that he 
did can live or benefit posterity. He was a favourite actor, 
and that is all. Sentimental and excitable as are our good 
friends the French, they have an extraordinary sense of the 
fitness of things. Can any one imagine the interment (may 
it be long hence!) of Sarah Bernhardt in the Pantheon P 
Yet the one has ennobled the actor’s profession as much as 
the other, and made it also a valuable instrument of charity. 
Moreover, was there not something too theatrical in the 
ceremony of last week? By his own laudable wish, the body 
of Sir Henry Irving was cremated. His ashes filled a tiny 
casket. And yet, by the newspaper accounts, these ashes 
appear to have been placed in a full-sized oak coffin, and this 
laidin a grave. For the “ashes” of the illustrious dead in 
suitable receptacles there is ample room in the Abbey for 
many generations, if there is insistence on real and very 
conspicuous Imperial service. But it is hardly fitting that 
the ground area that is left should be encroached upon by an 
all but empty box.—I am, Sir, &c., ONLOOKER. 





THE CHINESE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
[To rue Epitor or THE “SprcraTor,’’} 
Sm,—Mr. Rider Haggard in his interesting letter under the 
above heading (Spectator, October 7th) says: “To allow a 
vast number of men in the prime of life to spend months and 
years bereft of the society of their womenkind and families is 
to attempt a very dangerous experiment.” This is perfectly 
true, and has been pointed out over and over again. What, 
80 far as I am aware, has not been noticed is the impossi- 
bility of securing Chinese labour for the mines on any other 
conditions than those indicated, and the consequent futility 
of any promises that may have been made under this head. 
It is, I believe, illegal for any Chinese woman to emigrate; 
and though Chinese !aws are in many instances a dead letter, 
yet this one has the force.of public opinion behind it, 
Emigration is looked on as the last resort of those too hope- 
lessly destitute to make a living at home, or too hopelessly 
degraded by their own vices and follies to keep their position 
in society; and no emigrant dreams of taking his wife 
with him, any more than any respectable woman would 
entertain the idea of leaving her own country. There are 
exceptions, as at Singapore, where Chinese of the wealthier 
classes have effected a permanent settlement; but that 
these are not numerous enough to affect the rule is 
shown by the numbers of Chino-Malay half-breeds to be 
found in Java, and doubtless elsewhere. In California, where 








alliances with the population of the country were out of the 
question, the difficulty was met by Chinese dealers, who 
bought or kidnapped cargoes of girls for export to America, 
—as depicted in Mr. Fernald’s “ Chinatown Stories.” (This 
book, it may be remarked, also gives pictures of Chinese 
families living permanently at San Francisco; but these 
belong to the well-to-do minority, who are not likely to seek 
work voluntarily at the Johannesburg or any other mines, 
not to the coolies.) It is to be feared that, if any attempt 
were made to carry out the promise of providing “ facilities” 
for the miners to be accompanied by their wives, the result 
would only be an extension to South Africa of this abominable 
traffic. This is a further proof, if any were needed, that the 
importation of the Chinese, even though it had been im- 
possible to work the mines without them, was unjustifiable ~ 
I am, Sir, &c., A. WERNER. 





CHINESE COOLIES. 
[To tae Eprror or tus “SpecraTor.”] 
S1r,—The Pekin correspondent of the North China Herald, 
writing on September 4th, says of some of the returned 
coolies from the Rand :— 


“They are beginning to return. Some are unableto endure the 
hard work of the mines, and some are homesick and return under 
various pretexts. One just returned gives rather a doleful 
picture of the condition of those who work in the mines, and says 
they are entirely in the hands of interpreters, who will never do 
them a good turn unless well paid. The food is poorly cooked, 
and there is no one to plead their cause. If anything goes amiss 
the poor coolie is fined ten days of hard labour without pay, and 
may get a beating beside...... Several have died for no 
reason but lack of care or a little rest when not well. When one 
pleads sickness he is more apt to get blows or reviling than care 
or medicine.” 


Such, Sir, is the story that is already being told in China. 
Remembering that to the Chinese coolie his employer represents 
the British Government, for he is not expected to be a person of 
discrimination, it is not hard to foretell what the return of tens 
of thousands of Rand Chinese will mean to British prestige in 
China, And the pity of it is that it might all have been so 
different. A little care, fair pay, and just treatment might have 
made these coolies, in their sphere, the missionaries of civilisa- 
tion on their return to their own land. These fines and floggings 
and ill-treatment during sickness will come home to us to roost 
in China. The boycott of American goods by the Chinese had its 
origin in the brutality of the Custom House officials of San 
Francisco. Is not the possible analogy plain? This is not, there- 
fore, a purely South African matter, and cannot be so long as 
South Africa is a ‘part of the British Empire. Our commerce 
with China is knit up with our fair fame, and anything that 
tarnishes our national reputation for justice in that Empire is 
bound, sooner or later, to affect our trade returns. Commerce 
is more dependent upon the goodwill of the people than upon 
treaties. 

There is another significant side to the reports that have been 
reaching us of outrages and murders by coolies escaped from the 
compounds. I think all who have had experience of Chinese 
coolie labour will agree that in normal circumstances the China- 
man is not addicted to that form of outrage which has been 
reported from South Africa, and it will be a lamentable thing if, 
on account of these reports, the Chinese are falsely branded with 
the stigma of rape. It is true that the spirit of revenge plays a 
large part in Chinese life, and very largely guides the passions of 
that people ; and the mere fact that these outrages have occurred, 
and are still feared, must lead to the strong supposition that 
something has happened to the Chinese labourers in the South 
African compounds which has fired their passion and led them 
to a blind attack upon the surrounding white population. Asa 
matter of fact, there is probably no class of labour which 
responds so readily to fair treatment and intelligent guidance, 
or so fiercely resents personal cruelty, as the Chinese coolie; and 
it must be a matter for the deepest regret to all who are 
interested in the growth of British influence in China that greed 
of gain in South Africa is again making enemies of those who, 
rightly treated, should have become the admirers and friends of 
our nation. 


—I am, Sir, &e., W.N. B. 





REMEDIES FOR RURAL DEPOPULATION. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Sir,—Admitting the usefulness of the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition, we have still to consider the larger question of 
which the cheap cottage is only a part. Rural difficulties 
may be intensified by a lack of cottages, but they can hardly 
be held to result from that alone. For where cottages exist, 
even with gardens and pigsties, &c., labour is often shifting 
and unsettled, therefore generally diminishing and frequently 
unreliable and inefficient. 


If these conditions prevailed in all parts of England and under 
all systems, no more could be said; but such conditions do not 
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prevail everywhere. For instance, in districts where a system of 
small holdings and small farms has been established early enough 
to compete with the very obvious attractions which town employ- 
ment offers a very different state of things exists. I can point to 
at least one neighbourhood where the rural population has not 
diminished, and where labour attains a relatively high efficiency. 
This is a neighbourhood of small holdings and small farms, and 
the results are satisfactory to both farmer and landowner. 

“Reverting to the question of cheap cottages so necessary to the 
retention of an agricultural population, one finds it subject to 
difficulties which are mainly those of the agricultural interest 
generally, I will explain. In former times cottage-building was 
a branch of estate work, conducted by estate artificers and 
cheaply executed. Now the local craftsman has disappeared 
along with the rest, and his work is undertaken by the building 
contractor, or at any rate at a greatly increased labour-cost. 
Hence the leading idea of a cheap cottage, somewhat exemplified 
at the recent Exhibition, is one of cheap work and of doubtful 
expedient or design. It is obvious that where general labour is 
deficient, skilled labour is not likely to be retained except at a 
wage which on ordinary estates is prohibitive. This is why I 
meintain that the housing difficulty is part and parcel of the 
general difficulties of agriculture. 

Returning to the case of an estate where small holdings and 
farms exist in proper proportion, what do we find? The natural 
love of the true husbandman for the land and an interest in it 
give a new turn to affairs. Not only does the labourer remain 
and become a reliable person, but the craftsman, the man who 
can build cottages and execute all estate work, will work for a 
wage and with an efficiency which put the “cheap” performances 
of the contractor entirely out of account. Not only does an 
interest in the land satisfy natural ambitions, but the man who 
thus works for himself gains qualities of industry and method 
which no mere wage will elicit. Other advantages of such a 
system I need not particularise, nor will I consider the difficult 
question of its extension or creation de novo at the present 
time. 

The subject is now being systematically studied by at least one 
society, whose efforts will establish, no doubt, how far successful 
instances of small holdings are due to local conditions, or how far 
they may serve as a general model if judiciously imitated. One 
result may be that we shall no longer seek remedies in technical 
solutions, and shall give our attention to the somewhat undis- 
covered possibilities which underlie rural human nature. 


—I an, Sir, &c., Locat. 


[As we have said, the small holding is an essential 
stepping-stone in our rural polity. Where it is not to be 
found the rural labourer sees no prospect before him, and if 
he is an ambitious man, flies the country, as a place where to 
better himself is impossible.—Ep. Spectator] 





LORD CURZON’S OPPORTUNITY. 
[To rue Eprror or Tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I think most of your readers will be in agreement with 
the main portion of “ Ex-Lancer’s” excellent letter in your 
last issue, but may I be permitted to take exception to the 
portion which declares that the Empire’s honour is in safe 
keeping with any Government that may be formed from any 
party, and that there is no risk of its true interests, dignity, 
or power being imperilled? Curiously enough, the review of 
the Life of Lord Granville in the same issue controverts 
“Ex-Lancer's” opinion in view of the policy and action, or 
want of action, of a Liberal Government in the past. It 
shows how the tame, spiritless policy of the Liberal Govern- 
ment which took no steps to retrieve the disaster of Majuba 
Hill, and no adequate measures to rescue Gordon, far from 
gaining us friends, alienated the most powerful Continental 
Cabinets. It will be in the memory of many of us how it seemed 
that Great Britain could be “ squeezed” into almost anything. 
This resulted in a national reversion to “ Jingoism,” which 
brought us to the verge of war a few years later. It is true 
that the spirit and common-sense of the nation resented this 
weak policy; perhaps it had almost as much to do with its 
conversion to Conservatism as the Home-rule question. The 
towns and boroughs at this period, for the first time, almost 
universally returned Conservative Members, and the long 
Conservative-Unionist régime has followed. But how much 
‘ mischief might have happened before the nation set itself 
right! We may, no doubt, feel absolute confidence in several 
of the most prominent Liberal leaders; but though in the 
period referred to it was the heads of the party, Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville, who were weak-kneed and hyper- 
sentimental over foreign politics, in these days it is from the 
tail that danger is to be anticipated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gero. Curysti£, Colonel. 
Short Heath Lodge, Farnham, Surrey. 





THE LIBERALS AND HOME-RULE. 
: (To tux Epiror or THE “ Spectator.”] 
Srr,—I must confess that I had underestimated the magna. 
nimity of the Spectator, for I had little expectation that you 
would publish my letter of last week on the above subject. For 
your courtesy in doing so I beg to thank you. But from your 
editorial comment, it seems to follow that “ when the Unionist 
party abandon Chamberlainism” you will be “ perfectly 
satisfied with a declaration” from, say, Mr. Balfour that he 
has “no intention of making any proposals to alter our 
present fiscal system,” even if such declaration be coupled 
with an assurance that “neither he nor any other leader of 
the Unionist party had ever gone back either in spirit or 
letter on” Mr. Chamberlain’s tariffs policy. If such an 
announcement would suffice to satisfy you that its author had 
become a bond-fide convert to Free-trade in the sense of un. 
restricted imports, then, of course, I quite admit that you are 
logically justified in accepting as satistactory Mr. Asquith’s 
analogously qualified abjuration of Home-rule.—I am, Sir, &e. 
H. C. Irwin. 

[Our correspondent has not summarised our statement 
quite accurately. What we said was as follows, and to this 
we adhere :— 

“ As practical people, we are quite content with Mr. Asquith’s 
acknowledgment of this fact. ‘To expect more of political 
human nature is absurd. When the Unionist party abandon 
Chamberlainism, as we hope and believe they will, we shall not 
expect them to abandon Mr, Chamberlain’s object of drawing 
closer the bonds that unite us with the Colonies. We shall be 
perfectly satisfied with a declaration that they have no inten- 
tion of making any proposals to alter our present fiscal system, 
reer not mean to propose the establishment of a Protective 

aril, 
We said nothing as to being satisfied with a declaration by 
Mr. Balfour, and did not mention his name.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LADY NELSON AND GALLIC CHIVALRY. 
(To tHe EpiTor OF THE “SreEctaTor.”’] 
S1r,—I do not know if at this epoch a faint echo from the 
fame of our great hero is worth your commemoration, Lady 
Nelson told my aunt, Madame de Sismondi, wife of the 
historian, that she was once asked at the Custom-house for 
her name on crossing some frontier (which I have forgotten) 
into France, the officials, of course, being Frenchmen. “ Lady 
Nelson! Wife of the great hero! Pray, Madame, take back 
your keys; your trunks must not be searched.” This 
spontaneous and chivalrous appreciation of a hero from 
average members of a rival nation has always dwelt with me 
as a characteristic expression of Gallic chivalry, and may be 
worth the attention of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
JuLIA WEDGWwooD. 





THE HUB OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—London is too great a city that one should rob a smaller 
one of a term to describe it as Mr. J. H. M. Abbott does in 
the fourth of his interesting articles, “How it Strikes an 
Australian” (Spectator, September 2nd). He calls London 
the “ Hub.” Was it ever called so before Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes began to publish his “ Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table” in Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A., as long ago as 
1857? Inthe sixth chapter he says: “ Boston State House 
is the hub of the solar system. You couldn’t pry that out 
of a Boston man if you had the tire of all creation straightened 
out for a crowbar.” ‘There is no propriety in calling London 
ahub. It is toolarge. The idea of the conceit is to show 
the immense importance of a tiny centre of a vast circumfer- 
ence. Though since Dr. Holmes wrote Boston has been 
popularly called the “ Hub,” he applied the term, not to the 
city, but to a building ona hill in its centre, the Massachusetts 
State House on Beacon Hill, a real “hub.” The term has 
been applied, following Dr. Holmes, to other cities besides 
London, but is appropriate only to Boston. Let London be 
content with being the largest city in the world. It is not 
the “ Hub.”—I am, Sir, &e., L. T. Poor. 
889 Walnut Street, Brookline, Massachusetts. 





THE FORTHCOMING LIFE OF LORD LEIGHTON. 
[To tHe Epiror or THe “SpEctaror.”] 

Srr,—I should be grateful if you would kindly make it 

known through the columns of your paper that the material 
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for the official and authorised “ Life of Lord Leighton ” is now 
being prepared for publication by Mrs. Russell Barrington. 
In addition to the diaries and letters supplied by Lord 
Leighton’s sister, Mrs. Matthews (his heir and sole executor), 
the use of any material likely to help the biographer is greatly 
desired; and Iam requested to appeal to all possessing letters 
and documents of public interest which elucidate the 
character and life of Lord Leighton—especially those which 
have reference to his artistic career—to be so good as to lend 
them for this purpose. Tf such letters and documents are 
forwarded to me at Ruskin House, 156 Charing Cross Road, 
I will ensure that every possible care shall be taken of them, 
and that they shall be promptly returned to the owners.—I 
am, Sir, &c., George ALLEN. 
Ruskin House, 156 Charing Cross Road. 





LORD GRANVILLE’S LIFE. 
[To rue Epiror oF THe “ SPectTator,"”] 

Sir,—I see that in your review of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s 
book in last week’s issue you speak of the influence which 
Lord Granville had acquired over the House of Lords, by 
which he was able to induce them to accept measures they 
disapproved. Amongst others, you name the abolition of 
purchase in the Army. Is it not a fact that this never was 
passed by the House of Lords, and that the result aimed at 
by the Government of the day was accomplished under Royal 
Wurrant? Myr. Gladstone was much criticised at the time 
for what was said to be high-handed treatment of the Peers. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Jas. RALPH. 

West View, Marple, Cheshire, 

[We regret our inadvertence. The facts are, of course, as 
stated by our correspondent.—ED. Spectator.] 





THE WILD BIRDS OF LONDON. 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—This autumn I have noticed for the first time what 
appears to me to be an interesting development in the habits 
of the wild birds that visit London. Some twelve or fourteen 
years ago, during a very hard winter, considerable numbers 
of black-headed gulls (Larus ridibundus) came up the Thames 
to London in search of food. Finding it was a hospitable 
place, they continued to come in subsequent winters not so 
cold. Last summer a few stray birds could be seen, even in 
the height of summer. They used to fly up and down, from 
and to the coast, each day. This autumn, for the first time 
so far as my observation goes, they have commenced to spend 
the night in St. James’s Park, sleeping on the ornamental 
water as if they were at sea. It would be interesting to know 
if any one has observed them doing this previous to this year. 
—I an, Sir, &e., W. M. Crook. 
5 Spencer Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, 
West Kensington, W. 





A SELF-SUPPORTING VILLAGE CLUB. 
(To tHe Eovrror oF THE “SpectaTor.”]} 
S1r,—It has been thought that a short account of a village 
club started on somewhat unusual lines might be of interest 
to your readers. With a population of no more than five 
hundred, we have built and furnished a working-men’s club, 
which is not only entirely self-supporting, but is able to pay 
a dividend of 5 per cent. and carry forward a balance of 8 per 
cent. on the original outlay at the end of its first season. 
The club rooms, two in number, consist of one large room 
devoted to whist, bagatelle, and a library, and a smaller 
room furnished with a full-sized billiard-table, and large 
enough also to accommodate a great number of spectators, 
The building, including foundations and complete equipment, 
cost £300, the only exceptions being the library and the instal- 
lation of acetylene gas, which was put in by the vicar of the 
parish at his own expense. The whole of this capital of £300 
was subscribed in the village in £1 shares, and a 5 per cent. 
dividend was guaranteed by the principal landowner in order 
to obviate any difficulty in the transference of shares. 
Honorary members are subscribers of 5s. and upwards ; 
annual members pay 4s., and monthly members 6d. The 
total membership is over one hundred, though of this number 
many join only for a month or two at a time. When the 
club was opened in September, 1904, there weve only three 
residents who knew how to play billiards, but such has 


been the interest taken in the game that the table has 
scarcely ever been vacant for a half-hour throughout the 
winter months. Though the payment is only 14d. each per 
half-hour, the takings have amounted to no less a sum than: 
£35. The club is managed by a committee of fourteen, of 
whom two are in charge every evening from 6,30 to 10 p.m. 
Their work is entirely voluntary, but throughout the season 
they have been found at their post, and it is largely owing to 
their devotion and interest that the club has been such a 
success. The total income for the first season from all 
sources amounts to no less a sum than £94, Our expenses 
come to £54. Weare therefore able not only to declare the 
full dividend of 5 per cent. upon the capital, but to carry 
forward a balance of £25 towards the sinking fund. In 
these days all are well acquainted with village reading-rooms, 
but the novelty of this undertaking lies in the fact that it has 
been built, furnished, and carried on by a number of the 
villagers themselves, who have not only subscribed the capital, 
but have gladly given their time to make the club a successful 
one. It would seem that in any village of five hundred or 
over, where there are no serious rival attractions, a like 
scheme would probably meet with equal success. Fuller 
details of the scheme will be forwarded to any one applying 
direct to the hon. secretary, Parwich Institute, near Ash- 
bourne.—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 
LTo THE KviTror of THE “SPRCTATOR,” | 

Srr,—The date given by me in my letter on the above subject 
in the Spectator of the 14th inst. as that of your article in 
favour of universal military training should have been 
March Ist, 1902, not March, 1901. I think I gave the sub- 
stance of it, though, fearing to encroach on your space, I may 
have imperfectly epitomised it—Hoping you will insert this 
correction, I am, Sir, &c., LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 

[We have looked up the reference given, and must at once 
admit that we were wrong and our correspondent right. 
That is, in the article he refers to we used language which goes 
much further than we had gone before, or have gone since, 
in support of universal compulsory service. We endorsed 
Mr. Samuel Smith’s plea for compelling every one to serve 
either in the Regulars, Militia, or Volunteers. Reflection, 
however, has convinced us that such universal service is 
not wise or necessary, and that it is quite enough to 
demand universal, and so compulsory, physical training of a 
military character for all boys and lads. If we can obtain 
that, we may, we are sure, rely upon the service coming with- 
out compulsion whenever the nation needs such service. 
Universal physical training of a military character, including 
the use of the rifle for boys in elementary, and for lads in 
continuation, schools,—that is our policy.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 





[THe experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows. Colonel Pollock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
as good at drill, at gymnastics, and at musketry as any Regulars of the 
same length of service, and that in a tactical exercise they will show them- 
selves tactically more proficient than any company of Regulars chosen from 
any battalion who have not been specially trained for the competition. 
He further asserts that these six-months men would be able to meet 
Continental conscripts. It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such a 
company in six months, that a fact of the utmost importance will have been 
ascertained, and that we shall be able without misgiving to urge that our 
present Militia Force shall be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit 
training with only a week’s camp each succeeding year plus rifle practice on, 
say, fifteen or twenty Saturday afternoons. On such a basis we could have a 
Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civil employment would 
not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which would yet not impose 
any intolerable burden on the national resources. The experiment, if a 
success, should also render impossible the carrying out of the policy of 
abolishing the Militia put forward by the Secretary of State for War. It is 
in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain the £3,500 
which Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. ] 





SugscripTions REckEIveD AND PrRomismp :— 


Mr. E. James Sail fea abe + £200 0 O 
The Proprietor of the Spectator «- 10: O° @ 
*The Earl of Dysart ‘ - 200 0 0 
C. Davies Gilbert ... ane re ad 5 00 
*F. H. Gossage, Esq. “aa dea «- we 6 @ 





* These subscriptions are promised subject to the condition “that the rest 





of the money required can be collected or promi 
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Peter Jack, Esq. ... oa ae ‘co. tee. OO 
Shadworth H. Hodgson ... eek see 6 5 0 
General Sir Charles Brownlow, G.C.B. 100 0 0 
W. Heward Bell ... ae vex -- 100 0 0 
Henry Johnstone ... we 10 0 
Miss Julia Wedgwood 100 0 0 
J. G. Grieve Ris 110 
kh. V. Ward ale se ees sole 100 
*Adam Birkmyre, Shalott, Kilmalcolm, 

Ld ee ee es ae mH 80 0 0 

Bereyneray” su” ese see ees 110 








POETRY. 


JOHANNESBURG AT ELANDSLAAGTE. 


(Last Saturday (Nelson’s Day) was also the anniversary of Elandslaagte 
(October 21st, 1899). The part taken in that action by the Imperial Light 
_ Horse first proved to the world the mettle of the Johannesburg “‘ Outlanders.” 
It was from them that the Imperial Light Horse, first of the Irregular troops 
ir the field, were largely recruited, and the circumstance had led to the 
exchange uf a Homeric challenge and answer between the Boer and British 
lines. The triumphant words of Scott-Chisholme, who fell while leading his 
“boys” in the charge up the hill, are well remembered, Later, the proofs of 
Elandslaagte were driven home on Wagon Hill and many another field; but 
Elandslaagte came first. A memorial has just been erected on the spot 
bearing the names of the Imperial Light Horse who fell, with a couplet 
adapted from the immortal model of Simonides of Ceos.] 











Two uplands tell, by ridge and spur, 
The epic of the Outlander: 
Witwatersrand, how well he wrought, 
But Elandslaagte how he fought. 


There, he reaped gold of barren land: 
Here, he held iron in his hand, 
Known for a man among brave men, 
Of no mean city citizen. 


There, towering from the miner's toil, 
The grey heaps beaconed out the soil 
For outland men of island breed: 
But here was signed their title-deed. 


Here one small heap, when time shall still 
The witness of the thunderous mill, 
Shall mark where some, who won, possess 
Their Africa in quietness, 
F. Epmunp GARRETT. 








MUSIC. 


ages 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
WHATEVER may be said of the claim of the English to 
be considered a musical people, the record of their relations 
with the great German masters, from Handel onwards, may 
be contemplated with satisfaction, if not with complacency. 
England adopted Handel, lent munificent encouragement to 
both Beethoven and Haydn, and became almost the second 
home of Mendelssohn. The cult of Schubert and Schumann, 
though slow in taking root, owing to the uncompromising 
attitude of the Mendelssohn worshippers—in this case plus 
royalistes que le Roi—has nowhere been tended with greater 
fervour or enthusiasm; and the course of the last thirty 
years has witnessed the growth of an appreciation for the 
genius of Brahms at least as genuine and sincere as that 
excited by his forerunners. To trace the genesis and progress 
of this appreciation would be an interesting task. If the 
credit is to be referred to one person more than another, that 
one person would be Dr. Joachim, who was from the first 
indefatigable in familiarising the British concert-going public 
with the chamber-music of his friend and contemporary. 
But the seed fell on fruitful if limited soil. Though the 
Press, with few honourable exceptions, adopted an attitude 
of cold reserve or active depreciation—the phrase “smelling 
of the lamp” must have been worn threadbare in its applica- 
tion to Brahms—the faithful disciples of Schumann and 
Schubert, naturally predisposed in his favour by the testi- 
mcny of the former, hailed the newcomer as adding fresh 
glory to the German Lied long before the Deutsches 
Requiem and the Symphonies proved him to be of the 
authentic lineage of Bach and Beethoven. George Grove 





* Will increase to £50 if necessary. 








a 
was from the first an enthusiastic Brahmsian, and the Cam. 
bridge University Musical Society under Stanford wag an 
early centre of the new cult, which in the last twenty yearg 
has owed so much to the interpretative genius of Richter 
Nor must one overlook the admirable services rendered by . 
host of devoted amateurs—using the term in the best and 
highest sense of the word—who found an ever-increasing 
delight in the study and performance of Brahms’ 

‘ 8 songs, 
part-songs, and chamber-music. There was a time, no doubt, 
when the genuine Brahmsians suffered not a little from 
association with pseudo-devotees on the one hand, whose 
adherence was due simply to the desire to be “in the 
movement,” and intolerant enthusiasts on the other 
whose excessive earnestness savoured of a conscious. 
ness of intellectual superiority, not to say priggishness, 
It was doubtless one of these uncompromising Brahmsians 
who, some fifteeen years ago, hissed the performance of g 
waltz by Johann Strauss at an orchestral concert, in 
ignorance of Brahms’s close friendship with, and enthusi- 
astic admiration for the genius of, the “ Waltz King.” 
Brahms, in short, suffered from the fanaticism of some of 
his admirers, much as Browning, perhaps his closest analogue 
in the domain of literature, suffered from the eccentricities 
of Browningites. But that phase in the history of the 
appreciation of his genius has, we bélieve, passed away, 
There is no longer any pose in the admiration of Brahms, 
for itis no longer a short cut to a reputation for musical 
enlightenment to pretend to enjoy him. Again, the 
example of Dr. Richter, to mention only one conspicuous 
instance, equally renowned for his devotion to Brahms and 
Wagner, has read a salutary lesson to those uncompromising 
votaries who think it impossible to testify their allegiance to 
one master without professing hostility to all his con- 
temporaries. If any further lesson be needed, it is to be 
found in the attitude of Brahms himself, who was entirely void 
of musical intolerance, detested comparisons, and never once, 
by word or action, countenanced those supporters who sought 
to pit him against Wagner, for whose commanding genius he 
had the deepest respect. In fine, the controversial epoch in 
regard to Brahms has come to an end. Even Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has ceased to pay him the homage of his vituperation, 
and the Daily Telegraph no longer alludes to “the midnight 
oil” in noticing his works. If we are not all Brahmsians 
nowadays, at any rate admiration of his works has long since 
ceased to be the property of a musical coterie or sect; it has 
long since exceeded the limited proportions of acult., Brahms 
worshippers are to be found, in the phrase of an eminent 
statesman, “from the Queen who sits upon her Crown to the 
labourer who sits upon his cottage.” Nowhere in this 
country is his chamber-music more attentively listened 
to than at the free concerts given at the South Place 
Institute to a working-class audience. And if you once 
learn to appreciate him there is never any waning of the 
attachment. Some composers inspire love at first sight, 
which may or may not develop into an abiding affection. 
Others inspire progressive dislike. Others, again, awaken 
interest, which, if it does develop, grows into the deepest 
devotion. In this class Hans von Biilow’s favourite trio of 
“B’s”»—Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms—are conspicuous. Let 
no one, however, be discouraged because he finds more of the 
res severa than the verum gaudium in his first contact with 
Brahms. It took von Biilow himself more than twenty years 
before he finally made up his mind that Brahms was not 4 
maestrinello, but a giant. 

Miss Florence May’s deeply interesting Life,* the latest 
and one of the happiest proofs of the attachment of Brahms’s 
English disciples, throws a great deal of new light on his 
career and character, and goes a long way towards explaining 
the secret of the attraction and repulsion he exerts on different 
minds. She brings out to an extent hitherto unrealised by 
many of those who know his music well how severe were his 
early struggles, how long the time before he was in a position 
to abandon the drudgery of teaching, to emancipate him. 
self from the anxieties of public performance, and devote 
himself exclusively to composition. It is true that at the 
very outset of his career he was welcomed with enthusiastic 
admiration by Schumann. But the famous “New Paths” 
article excited quite as much antagonism as sympathy. 





Johannes Brahms, By Florence May. 2 vols, Londons 


* The Life o 
(21s. net.) 
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Schumann’s predictions had not always been fulfilled, 
and many experts regarded as extravagant and pre- 
mature eulogy what was really—in view of Brahms’s 
limited achievements at the time—an act of clairvoyance. 
For the moment it hampered his advance by exciting 
hostility in certain quarters, and if Brahms had been less 
well balanced, less richly endowed with the saving grace of 
self-criticism, Schumann’s momentous panegyric might 
easily have unhinged him. As matters stood, it merely 
acted as an incentive and encouragement. Instead of 
believing himself to be already deserving of this tribute, 
he resolved to prove himself worthy of it, and thus, 
“enduring his felicity with fortitude,” took his place among 
the elect few who instinctively realise the responsibilities as 
well as the delights of receiving praise even from the praise- 
worthy. Brahms hated what Sir Walter Scott called “the pap 
of praise ” as heartily as Sir Walter himself, but his gratitude 
to Schumann was deep and abiding, and the account of his 
relations with the composer and his widow which Miss May 
has given us in her engaging volumes cannot be read without 
emotion. Yet she is far from allowing her admiration for the 
musician to blind her to his shortcomings as a man. These 
shortcomings were largely the defects of his qualities,—his dis- 
like of pretence, insincerity, and ceremony; his hatred of 
interviews, lionisers, and, in a word, his refusal to furnish 
“copy” to enterprising journalists. It is probably true, as 
one of his intimates put it, that his manners were those of a 
frolicsome child, but they were at times very bad,—his un- 
consciousness of having given offence is certainly no excuse 
for his appalling tactlessness during his visit to Denmark 
after the war of 1864, But when all reserves have been made, 
the picture given of Brahms in these pages—a picture based 
largely on the first-hand testimony of those who knew him 
best at successive stages of his career—is one which will 
afford singularly little disillusionment to those who may have 
hitherto only known the man through his music. It is the 
picture of a devoted son, a faithful if at times exacting friend, 
who thought more of his art than of himself, shunned the 
cockpit of controversy, and lived a life of dignified and 
strenuous seclusion. Miss Florence May’s qualifications for 
her task are amply proved by the thoroughness of its execu- 
tion; but one may mention here that, besides being an 
accomplished musician, she had the good fortune to be Brahms’s 
pupil in the “seventies,” and kept up friendly relations with 
him for the remainder of his life. Her attitude towards him 
is one of a sincere and affectionate admiration; but her 
enthusiasm never degenerates into idolatry, and she has laid 
all who venerate his memory and recognise his genius under 
a deep obligation by her industry, her sound judgment, and 
her excellent taste. The book would have been improved by 
a bibliography; but it has a good index, useful appendices, 
and is enriched by several admirable portraits, notably the 
beautiful profile likeness of Brahms at the age of twenty. 
C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 
eee ree 
“SAINT CHARLES.” * 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, whose patient and affectionate labour has 
done so much to elucidate the charming pages of Charles 
Lamb, has now put the crown on his work by giving us the 
first really complete and adequate Life of that singularly 
delightful writer and admirable man. Hitherto the lover of 
Lamb—a name which is practieally synonymous with the 
student of bis books—has been obliged to piece together his 
biographical information from a number of sources. Chief 
among these, of course, come the writings of Lamb himself. 
He once observed, with characteristic humour, that his 
pseudonym of Elia was the anagram of “a lie”; but he was 
thoroughly in earnest when he wrote: “The more my 
character comes to be known, the less will my veracity 
come to be suspected,”’—referring, as Mr. Lucas suggests, 
to his “inveterate habit of autobiography.” No biographer 
could tell the story of Lamb’s chequered, whimsical, 
but truly heroic life without drawing very freely 
upon not only his letters, but the countless pages of 
reminiscence and autobiography—Dichtung und Wahrheit— 








* The Life of Charles Lamb. By E, V. Lucas. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
London : Methuen and Co, [2ls. net] is 


which are woven into his published writings. Accordingly, 
Mr. Lucas has made full use of this invaluable material, and, 
at a rough guess, about a third of these volumes consists of 
extracts from Lamb’s letters and essays. It required a 
certain amount of courage, we should suppose, to quote so 
freely from books which are among the greatest favourites in 
our language, and to affront the accusation of offering stale 
material to the reader. But to have done otherwise would 
have been a sign of literary cowardice, and have doomed this 
biography to incompleteness. For a great deal of Lamb’s 
early life his own recollections, under the thin veil of the 
personality of “the late Elia,” afford our only authority, and 
to attempt to relate in other language the incidents so 
charmingly touched in his letters would be an effort as futile 
as Icarian. 

The second source on which a biographer of Lamb must 
draw is the evidence of his contemporaries. Fortunately, 
there is no small quantity of this extant. Lamb seems to 
have interested and fascinated his friends as much as he 
interests and fascinates us who only see his virile, humorous, 
and pathetic figure moving through the haze of three 
generations, and nearly all of them left some more or less 
illuminative picture of the impression which he produced 
upon their minds. From the memorials of Talfourd—who 
could have given us an ideal biography, if he had ventured to 
write with the outspoken veracity of Boswell or Lockhart 
—to the sympathetic sketch of Barry Cornwall and the 
fragmentary notes of Hazlitt and Crabb Robinson, there is 
an ample mass of material for the modern biographer to fuse 
into a complete and lifelike portrait, and this task has been 
essayed by Mr. Lucas with brilliant success. He is familiar 
with everything that is extant on the subject. Most of 
it has been printed, so that there is no new and startling 
discovery left for a biographer to bring forward, like 
the story of Lamb’s offer of marriage to the “ divinely 
plain” Miss Kelly. A little still lies in the obscurity of the 
unpublished, like the letters which are withheld from print 
by a mistaken sense of delicacy or of proprietary pride, or 
the diary of Crabb Robinson, which has only been given to 
the world in part. But Mr. Lucas has taken pains to 
familiarise himself with these outlying portions of his field, 
no less than with the broad areas through which preceding 
writers have already cleared the road, and we shall be very 
much surprised if anything remains for future publication 
which will in any important detail modify the account of 
Lamb’s life and character now set forth in what ought to 
remain for all time the standard biography. No doubt there 
are some trifling matters in regard to which Mr. Lucas has 
not said the last word. We are inclined to guess, for instance, 
that Lamb’s declaration that, if ever ennobled, he would take 
the title of Baron Lamb of Stamford, “ where my family come 
from,” was rather a jest on his propensity to stammer than a 
hint to the genealogist ; but Mr. Lucas has diligently searched 
the neighbourhood of Stamford for Lamb’s progenitors. But 
it is only trivial questions of this kind which suggest any 
ground for difference from Mr. Lucas, who approves himself 
a model biographer. We would specially draw attention to 
his tactful handling of the great controversy which has raged 
around Lamb’s unfortunate Confessions of a Drunkard as a 
favourable example of his entire sympathy with the man of 
whom he writes. It would be impossible more justly to hold the 
balance between the claims of historic truth and of personal 
affection for Lamb, who never was a drunkard in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but who certainly did indulge at times in 
“convivial pleasures” to an extent which tempted the 
Philistines to make sport of him. Mr. Lucas’s treatment of 
the central fact in Lamb’s career—the tinge of insanity 
which lurked in his own brain, and which was so pronounced 
in his sister’s personality as to modify the whole course of his 
life—is perfect in judgment and sympathy. Nor must we 
forget to compliment Mr. Lucas on the faithful toil with 
which he bas compiled two most interesting appendices on 
the commonplace-books of Lamb, and on that painfully 
gathered library which was the consolation of so many 
sorrows, the companion of so many hours of oppression. The 
numerous portraits of Lamb and his intimate circle with 
which these volumes are adorned add a very real value to the 
book, which must in all respects be pronounced to be one of 
the best pieces of literary work produced in this country for 
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There are’ few characters in our literary history which 
deserve such loving exposition better than that of Charles 
Lamb. “Saint Charles!” said Thackeray, as he pressed to 
his forehead, with the relic-worshipper’s sense of devotion, 
the letter in which Lamb, after some frolicsome chaff of 
Bernard Barton, set himself to write a graceful and laborious 
little message to the Quaker banker’s daughter. That is, 
after all, the best, and perhaps the final criticism which can 
be passed upon Lamb’s life. Quite apart from the writings 
which have endeared him to so many readers, with their unique 
marriage of the quaintness of Sir Thomas Browne to the golden 
humour of Goldsmith, that life is one of the noblest and most 
inspiring of which the tale has been told. This is a view of 
Lamb to which the world, in the fulness of knowledge, has 
only of late acceded. In his own day outsiders were not 
competent to judge of the duties which he fulfilled with so 
touching and unambitious a self-sacrifice. Coarse critics 
like the writers in Blackwood, self-righteous critics like 
Carlyle, were not able to see through the surface film of 
persiflage—often ill-timed—and freakish humour in which 
Lamb deliberately concealed the central fact of his life. That 
fact, of course, was that he had from an early time devoted 
himself and all his powers to the tending of his deeply 
afflicted but remarkably endowed sister. It is only in the 
light of this knowledge that we can properly judge of Lamb’s 
actions or appreciate his writings. Lamb was one of those 
great writers—decidedly a minority—who recognised with 
Scott and Stevenson that life was more important than litera- 
ture, that character ranked in the scheme of things above 
style. He acted on the principle which Burns expressed 
in the famous quatrain without being able to live up to it. 

Lamb’s life, as we now know it, would furnish an admirable 
text for that noble * Christmas Sermon” with which Stevenson 
took leave of his American readers :— 

“To be honest, to be kind—to earn a little and to spend a little 

less, to make upon the whole a family happier for his presence, to 
renounce when that shall be necessary and not to be embittered, 
to keep a few friends, but these without capitulation—above all, 
on the same grim condition, to keep friends with himself—here 
is a task for all that a man has of fortitude and delicacy. ..... 
In his own life, then, a man is not to expect happiness, only to 
profit by it gladly when it shall arise; he is on duty here; he 
knows not how or why, and does not need to know; he knows not 
for what hire, and must not ask. Somehow or other, though he 
does not know what goodness is, he must try to be good; some- 
how or other, though he cannot tell what will do it, he must try 
to give happiness to others.” 
To achieve this task, as Lamb certainly achieved it, without 
any parade of righteousness or altruism, is to succeed in life. 
Theie are not many heroes in the profession of letters, and 
perb:ps still fewer saints. That we now count Lamb, with 
all his weaknesses and backslidings, in both categories is the 
strongest testimony to the faithfulness of his biographers. 
As Coleridge wisely said of him, such lives “irradiate.” 
Lamb always “took things by the better handle.” In his 
life, as in his books, that is perhaps the true secret of the 
incomparable charm which attaches to his name, and makes 
him one of the best-loved personalities in our literature. 





A GREAT OFFICIAL.* 
Mr. BERNARD MAtuxr tells us in his modest preface to this 
excellent little memoir that, for obvious reasons, the career of 
a Civil servant does not lend itself to biography. And it is quite 
true that the somewhat monotonous duties which the Civil 
servant discharges in comparative seclusion do not usually 
afford scope for the “moving accidents by flood and field” 
which impart interest to the career of the successful soldier, 
or for the strenuous contests in the Senate which await the 
statesman. But it is a good thing that the public should 
learn something of the qualities which are required to 
win success in the permanent service of the Crown. For 
the man who rises, as Sir Louis Mallet rose, from 
the lowest to the highest rung of the official ladder 
inust have qualifications of no mean order. He must, 
in the first instance, have that intimate knowledge of the 
business of his office which can only be acquired by ex- 
perience. But he must also “possess the habits of political 
thought and training engendered by contact with English 
public life”; and the capacity to express, and impress on 
his Parliamentary chiefs, his opinions and his judgments 





* sir Lowis Mallet: a Lecord of Public Service and Political Ideals, By 
Bernard Mallet. London: James Nisbet andCo. [7s. 6d, net.] 





both by voice and pen. Added to this, while always careful 
that his chiefs should reap the full advantage of his experience 
and advice, he must be able to realise that the ultimate decision 
rests with them and not with him, and that he is bound to give 
effect to their views as fully as if they were his own. There 
are only a few men in the Civil Service at any one time who, 
endowed with the requisite knowledge, possess these various 
qualifications of self-assertion and self-abnegation, which 
the best of our public servants display; and it is no 
exaggeration to say that these men exercise an influence 
on affairs which can only be appreciated by the statesmen 
who have learned to rely on their experience and loyalty, 

Sir Louis Mallet, an admirable example of this type of 
official, was the grandson of Mallet du Pan, the émigré, who 
arrived in this country towards the close of the eighteenth 
century “ with little to back him but a European reputation 
as a fearless and eloquent opponent of Revolutionary excess,” 
On Mallet du Pan’s death his eldest son, Mr. J. L. Mallet, wag 
placed in the Audit Office in a situation of £250 a year. He 
rose comparatively rapidly to be Secretary to the Board, 
“ His extensive reading and varied tastes, the good sense and 
moderation of his opinions, together with his warm and ready 
sympathies, gave to his conversation a peculiar charm. No 
man ever presented a happier combination of liberality and 
sound economy, or cultivated with greater success reasonable 
and moderate views of human life.” Those who knew Sir 
Louis will probably agree with us in thinking that the qualities 
which he thus ascribes to his father were inherited in a 
remarkable degree by himself. 

Mr. J. L. Mallet was twice married. His second wife, Misg 
Merivale, was a member of a remarkable family. Two of her 
nephews rose to great distinction. One, Charles Merivale, 
became Dean of Ely and the historian of the Romans; the 
other, Herman, also no mean historian, became Under. 
Secretary of State for India, and, by an odd chance, was 
succeeded in that office by his cousin, Sir Louis. The some- 
what diffident and dilettante nature of the father was probably 
corrected by the more robust intellect of the Merivales. But, 
unhappily, Sir Louis inherited from his father the constitu- 
tional delicacy which perhaps made him take a gloomier 
view of life than a man of better health would have adopted, 
We recollect ourselves on one occasion hearing him contrast 
himself with a more vigorous friend: “S. when he wakes in 
the morning exclaims with delight: ‘Thank God for another 
day!’ But when I wake in the morning I say, with a sigh: 
‘Good God! Here is another day.’” 

In 1839, when he was a boy of sixteen, young Mallet was 
appointed to a clerkship in his father’s office. The trivial 
duties which were required of him were irksome. “ Nature 
never intended me for the life Ilead; regularity and monotony 
are my aversion.” Happily, in 1847 he was transferred to 
the Board of Trade, where he found himself in more pleasant 
surroundings and entrusted with more congenial work. “My 
associates are men of intelligence and education. We have 
access to a vast fund of information, and our annual 
publication contains almost every statistical fact worth 
knowing.” He had the further advantage of being chosen as 
private secretary to Mr. Labouchere (Lord Taunton) in 1850, 
and to Lord Stanley of Alderley in 1854; while in 1858 his 
position in this office encouraged him to marry the lady who 
still survives, and whose “intelligent and cheerful companion- 
ship was precisely what his own deeply affectionate nature 
needed.” So far Mallet’s life had flowed in the placid channel 
down which hundreds of Civil servants have floated, and are 
floating, from obscurity to obscurity. He was, however, on 
the eve of finding the opportunity which comes to most men 
in their career, but of which only the best of them know how 
to avail themselves. For in 1859 Mr. Cobden was negotiating 
the Commercial Treaty with France, and Mallet in 1860 was 
selected by the Board of Trade to assist him in its pre- 
paration. 

The influence which Mr. Cobden exercised on Mallet was 
immense. Mallet regarded him as “ by very far the greatest 
public man” of our time; and he became, in Mr. Morley’s 
language, one of the most eminent advocates of Cobden’s 
principles to be found among English statesmen. Mallet, on 
the other hand, “speedily impressed Cobden with his strong 
intelligence and efficiency.” His favourable opinion naturally 
secured Mallet’s rapid advancement in his office, and for the 
next ten years, which we suspect were the happiest period of 
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his life, Mallet was constantly employed in negotiating treaties 
in Paris, Berlin, Turin, and Vienna. But in 1869 Mr. Lowe’s 
accession to the Exchequer reversed this policy. An ardent 
peliever in Free-trade, he had no faith in commercial bargains. 
And we are not prepared to say that Mr. Lowe was altogether 
wrong. Commercial treaties are apt to suggest to superficial 
thinkers the policy of Retaliation, and Retaliation is a 
stepping-stone that leads to Protection. It may have been 
natural for a great official, who had helped Mr. Cobden at 
Paris, and who was presiding over the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, to think that his own admirable 

wers of persuasion might produce, by negotiation, universal 
Free-trade. But there was a danger in this policy which Mr. 
Lowe had the sagacity to detect, and against which it was his 
duty to guard. 

The change which Mr. Lowe introduced into policy re- 
duced the importance of the Department over which Mallet 
presided, and he asked leave to retire. The Government, 
however, had too much sense to cast off a servant who had 
proved himself one of the first commercial statesmen of the 
day; and placed him in 1872 on the Council of the Secretary 
of State for India, and made him in 1874 Under-Secretary of 
State. Mallet brought to the India Office the high ideals 
which distinguished him throughout his career. “He had 
deeply at heart the interests of the masses of the Indian 
people.” He wrote to a Viceroy: “ Husband our resources, 
spare our forests, keep down taxation, liberate your land as 
much as possible, and go on very quietly and very slowly.” 
But, unhappily, before Mallet had been many years in his new 
office the unfortunate policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 
ment at home led to new differences with Russia; and, under 
Lord Lytton’s government in India, suspicion of Russia’s 
designs led to a fresh occupation of Kabul, and to a new 
Afghan War. The ideals which Mallet had formed were 
destroyed by this aggressive policy. “A wave of Imperialism” 
—so he wrote—“ passed over the land, and swept all before it. 
Poets in easy circumstances wrote of the ‘canker of peace,’ 
and a country in which twenty-six million people live on a 
shilling a day was told that it was becoming rich and selfish.” 
There was no longer any room in the official hierarchy for a 
man who believed from the depth of his soul in the doctrines 
of peace abroad and retrenchment at home, and Mallet 
availed himself of the excuse afforded by his growing years 
and increasing infirmities to retire from work with which he 
was no longer in sympathy. 

In writing in this way we have no desire to imply that we 
are in entire agreement with Mallet’s opinions. On the 
contrary, we have already indicated that he saw only the 
advantages, and failed to detect the disadvantages, in- 
separable from cummercial treaties; while simiiarly we 
think that events have proved that at the close of his 
life he took the wrong side on the bimetallic controversy. 
In the same way, he undoubtedly, as his son admits, 
underrated the capacity of this country to endure addi- 
tional tazation, and in his passionate eagerness to promote 
the well-being of the many he did not, perhaps, sufficiently 
realise the importance of the work which we were carrying on 
in India, Egypt, andelsewhere. The “white man’s burden” was 
to him a subject for regret, and not for pride. But when all this 
has been said, it should be recollected to Mallet’s honour that 
his ideal was the highest at which statesmanship can aim,—the 
amelioration of the lot of the many. With all the instincts 
of a man of culture, with a liking for the amenities with 
which refinement surrounds itself, with an appreciation of 
all that is best in the conversation and society of men of 
intellect, with a perfect toleration of the views of younger 
men reared in a different atmosphere from his own, he 
never lost sight of the main object. “Why have I so much 
and others so little P” is the first question to which he sup- 
posed that every one above want should address himself. 
He thought that the solution of this problem was to be found 
in the teachings of the economists. “A man may be an 
economist,” he wrote, “without being a statesman; he most 
certainly cannot be a statesman without being an economist.” 
We wish that a generation which has unhappily banished 

political economy to the planets could realise the breadth and 
truth of this observation. 








THE ARAB AND THE THOROUGHBRED.* 
THE two books before us, dissimilar in all else, are alike in 
their view of the Arab as the main and most valuable 
ingredient in modern thoroughbred stock. Sir James 
Boucaut’s work is a practical appeal to his countrymen to 
abandon present ideals of breeding, while the other is a most 
learned and elaborate treatise on the origin of such ideals. 
The one points the moral, the other provides the historical 
justification. It would be difficult for Professor Ridgeway 
to write a book which did not contain at least one wholly | 
novel thesis, and the present work is no exception to 
his practice. It is also an encyclopaedia of information on 
the history of the Equidae, collected from every source, from 
post-Pleiocene deposits to modern sporting newspapers. No 
detail escapes the author’s industry, and he is as industrious | 
in tracking the horse through Assyrian inscriptions, and the 
Greek classics, and the Icelandic sagas, as in classifying 
existing varieties from the records of naturalists. The result 
is a monument of sound learning, unique of its kind, the only 
fault lying in the often erratic arrangement of the material. 
The book is partly a thesis, partly an encyclopaedia, and 
while nothing could be more logical that the structure of the 
thesis, Professor Ridgeway, when merely setting down 
information, is apt to flit among countries and ages with a 
dexterity which perplexes the reader. 

The Equidae at the present moment comprise fifteen 
species, of which three are horses,—the Equus Caballus, the 
Celtic pony, and the Central Asian animal known as 
Prejvalsky’s horse. The asses are more numerous; and of 
the zebras, the third great division, there are some six | 
varieties, and a seventh, the quagga, which was once plentiful | 
south of the Orange River, but is now as extinct as the dodo. | 
Professor Ridgeway’s account of the zebras, in which he deals 
with Professor Cossar Ewart’s experiments, is one of the 
most interesting in the book, and we may well regret that the 
quagga, the most fit for domestication, by general consent, of . 
all the striped Hquidae, should no longer adorn the fauna 
of the world. It is, however, with the Equus Caballus that the 
author is mainly concerned, and the first steps in the long 
descent of the thoroughbred. He is a very old inhabitant of 
the globe, for his remains are found in caves of the late 
Palaeolithic period. Both Europe and Asia possessed an 
indigenous horse, dun or white in colour, heavy, large-headed, 
and thick-necked, and it is from the interbreeding of these 
with the finer and darker types, of which the Arab is the 
chief, that most modern varieties have arisen. At this point 
appears Professor Ridgeway’s new thesis. Pure Arab horses, 
as we know them to-day, are descended from one or other of 
five great strains, called Al Khamseh, whieh are generally 
believed to be indigenous to Arabia. But Professor Ridge- 
way maintains that, according to the testimony of the 
geographers Eratosthenes and Strabo, the Arabs did not 
breed, or even possess, horses till after the beginning of the 
Christian era. Then they seem to have imported a dark type 
by way of Palestine; but whence came these Palestine 
horses? The answer is that they were part of a great export 
from Egypt which began before 1000 B.C. We know on 
good authority that the Kings of the Eighteenth Egyptian 
Dynasty possessed horses of a breed wholly different 
from the indigenous light-coloured horses of Europe and 
Asia, but closely resembling the Arab and Barbary horse 
of to-day; and long before the Christian era such horses 
were sought by horse-lovers all over the Mediterranean 
and Western Asia. Whence in turn did the Egyptians 
derive their horses? Professor Ridgeway discards the 
theory which ascribes their origin to the Hyksos conquerors 
or to some other Semitic people, and maintains that 
they came from the Ethiopians and Nubians dwelling on 
the left bank of the Nile. The “Libyan Horse,” then, 
small, docile, lightly built, fleet, and dark in colour, is the 
source of the finer stocks of which the Arab is the chief. We 
have not space even to sketch the evidence by which Professor 
Ridgeway supports this conclusion, but it seems to us that 
he has succeeded in proving his point. The Libyan horse 
went early to Spain and was the foundation of the much 
esteemed Spanish horse of a later day, which in turn was the 








* (1) The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse. By William Ridge- 
way, M.A., Disney Professor of Archaeology. Cambridge: at the University | 
Press. [12s. 6d. net.|——(2) The Arab the Horse of the Future. By the Hon, { 
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parent stock of the early Irish horses. In the same way, the 
horses of Gaul and Greece in classical times were largely 
sprung from Libyan blood. The bay breed, which was found 
in the Troad before 1000 B.C., and which was regarded as 
divine, came from Libya, whence ‘ Pegasus’ also was fabled 
to have sprung. The possession of good horses was indeed 
the first step in the greatness of all races, whether Egyptians, 
Medes, Persians, or Franks, and “ the acquisition of the horse 
by the Arabs was a main factor in the spreading of Islam.” 
On the ultimate origin of the Libyan breed it is impossible to 
dogmatise. Wild horses may have passed into Africa in pre- 
historic times from Asia or Europe, and under the special 
conditions of African life have developed their peculiar build 
and colouring. Professor Ridgeway thinks that the same 
conditions produced the colouring of the Libyan horse and 
the quagga. “The evidence of its characteristic bay colour, the 
not infrequent occurrence of stripes on its head, body, and legs, 
its dark skin resembling that of the zebras, its special 
fecundity in North Africa, all point to its being no merely 
artificial breed, formed under domestication by careful 
selection by man, but indicate clearly that it is a distinct 
variety developed during a long succession of time in Libya, 
under conditions similar to those which have produced some 
of the zebras, with their finely formed limbs, their dark skin, 
and striped bodies.” The other alternative—that it is the 
result of crossing the domestic horse from Asia with some 
variety of striped African Hquidae—is refuted by Professor 
Cossar Ewart’s recent experiments, which show the sterility 
of zebra-horse hybrids. 

Another part of Professor Ridgeway’s work will be of more 
interest to the ordinary reader, that in which he describes the 
growth of English horse-breeding. From the old English 
“great horse,” used for war in days of heavy armour, 
descend our Clydesdales, Shires, Suffolk Punches, and, after 
much crossing, our heavy chargers. The thoroughbred 
originated in the reign of Charles II. with the importation 
of Turk and Arab horses, and by dint of careful breeding we 
have at last arrived at a large light animal of exceptional 
speed but no staying power. It is as a protest against the 
modern thoroughbred that Sir James Boucaut’s book has been 
written. Like the hero of the poem, his “heart is with the 
horsemen of Yemen,” and he urges the reintroduction of the 
smaller stronger Arab, both on practical and moral grounds, 
The present system of racing over short courses with horses 
which represent a wholly artificial growth is, in his opinion, a 
degradation of sport and horse-breeding, and benefits only 
the gambler and the tipster. In view of Professor Ridge- 
way’s treatise, his historical sections have little importance, 
and his argument in favour of the existence of horses in 
Arabia before the Christian era will scarcely carry conviction. 
But on the practical side his protest has much truth, and we 
hope it will be taken to heart not only by Australian but 
by English breeders. He points out that the Boer pony, 
which is of the Arab class, proved an infinitely more useful 
animal in war than our heavier horses. The old class of 
Australian horses, in which Arab blood predominated, weve 
capable of going ninety miles straight off the grass, an exploit 
impossible to those animals which he calls cacophonously 
but truly “speedy weeds.” He urges us to recognise, as 
Oliver Cromwell did, the uselessness of heavy soft horses, 
whatever their pace, and to revert to the Arab, from which all 
that is good in the thoroughbred has come. “The most 
certain mode of recuperating the breed of saddle and buggy 
horses, and even of the thoroughbred himself, as a real race- 
horse, would be the infusion of a large amount of pure and 
fresh Arab blood of the desert breed.” If we lose height in 
the process, height, as Sir Walter Gilbey has pointed out, is 
the last consideration that need weigh with us in the produc- 
tion of a useful horse. We wish Sir James Boucaut had 
been at a little more pains to arrange his interesting book, 
and had cumbered it less with a multitude of trivial quota- 
tions. But with his main thesis, and his denunciation of the 
vices which have fastened round an artificial form of sport: 
we are in the fullest agreement. 





HARNACK’S “EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY.”* 
Tue subject indicated by the title of this book (one of the 
“Theological Translation Library ”) is not directly treated 





* The “oe of Christianity in the First Three Centuries. By Adolf 
Harnack. anslated and Edited by James Moffatt,D.D, 2vols, London: 
Williams and Norgate. (2ls.j 





till the second half of the second volume is nearly reached 
But Professor Harnack’s preliminary discussions are strict] 

relevant. The extent of the Jewish Dispersion, the ne 
ditions, external and internal, under which the new world. 
force addressed itself to its task, the message which itg 
missionaries delivered to mankind, its philanthropy, its 
ethical and its spiritual teaching, the opposition which it 
encountered, its executive, so to speak, and the methods 
which that executive employed,—all these are subjects which 
have a close and important bearing on the main topic, 

From the first volume, of which we have now given a hasty 
summary, we pass to the second, and find ourselves stil} 
occupied with introductory matters, of which the most 
important is the development of the Episcopate. We have 
now reached the Fourth (and final) Book. In this we find 
a general review of the evidence available, followed by a 
chapter on the “Inward Spread of Christianity” as it can 
be traced among the cultured classes, at Court, and in the 
Army, with a special discussion on the part which women 
took in the movement. Finally, we have “The Extension of 
Christianity Down to 325 A.D.,” where the subject is treated 
from the geographical standpoint. The Apostolic period 
Professor Harnack excludes. Practically this is co-extensive 
with the work of St. Paul,—what we know outside this is but 


little. Here our author refers his readers to the treatise of 
Weissacker. What we have for this period, then, is, 
firstly, an enumeration of the places mentioned in the 


New Testament as scenes of Christian activity, covering 
the first century, as far, that is, as the accession 
of Trajan (98 A.D.); secondly, a supplementary list, 
taking in such places as we hear of up to the death of 
Marcus Aurelius (180 A.D.); and thirdly, a detailed account 
of the spread of the new faith up to the year 325. This is 
arranged geographically in nineteen sections, beginning with 
Palestine and ending with Spain. This third division occupies 
about two hundred pages, of which nearly a fourth is allotted 
to Asia Minor, including Cilicia. ‘“ Asia Minor constituted 
the Christian country kar’ efoy7v during the pre-Constantine 
era,” writes Professor Harnack. And now? It is true that 
the whole country, in respect of population and wealth, is but 
a shadow of what it was. But the Christian element has 
suffered more in proportion than any other. And the cause? 
Are not these sentences very significant P— 

“Here paganism was absorbed. There were no fierce struggles, 
Paganism simply disappeared to emerge again, in proportion to 
the measure of its disappearance, in the Christian Church. 
Nowhere else did the conquest and ‘extirpation’ of paganism 
occasion so little trouble. ‘The fact is, it was not extirpation at 
all. It was transformation.” 

(Professor W. M. Ramsay has lately given us a significant 
example from Asia Minor, by showing how the worship of 
Demeter has been continued in the worship of the Virgin.) 

The story of these facile conquests has been repeated over and 
over again. Church history proves only too clearly the trath 
of the aphorism, “ Niet Zonder Arbyt,” which some laborious 
Dutchman has written on the porch of a house in the Cam- 
bridgeshire fens. Professor Harnack gives, by way of illus- 
tration, an account of the labours of Gregory, surnamed 
Thaumaturgus, the Worker of Wonders. Gregory was for 
thirty years Bishop of Neo-Caesarea. When he began his 
episcopate in 240 A.D. there were but seventeen Christians in 
the town and its environs. When he died there was just that 
number of unconverted idolaters. He had bent to the storm 
of the Decian persecution, counselling flight, and flying him- 
self. And he used the same accommodation in dealing with 
the daily stress of life. “For as he saw that the raw and 
ignorant multitude adhered to idols on account of bodily 
pleasures, he permitted the people—so as to secure the most 
vital matter, z.e., the direction of their hearts to God instead 
of to a vain worship—permitted them to enjoy themselves at 
their ease, and to amuse themselves, since life would become 
more serious and earnest naturally in course of time.” So 
writes another Gregory (of Nyssa). Unhappily, life does not 
“become more serious and earnest naturally” when such 
matters are concerned. “If these things be done in the green 
tree, what shall be done in the dry?” 

If Asia Minor comes first in virtue of the completeness of 
its Christianisation, Rome and Italy generally have at least 
the second place in virtue of the predominant position which 
they occupy in Church history. A little after the middle of the 
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ba Ate ; 
second century there were more Christians than Jews in Rome: 


‘At the middle of the third there were forty-six presbyters and 
seven deacons, besides-a hundred persons in minor Orders, 
The charitable organisation of the Church had fifteen hundred 
persons under its care. Estimates of the Christian population 
formed from these figures vary between thirty thousand and fifty 
thousand. It must be remembered, however, that even the 
larger number does not account for more than one in twenty of 
the whole population of the city. But in Rome the forces of 

aganism were at their strongest. It was clothed there with 
all the majesty of old association, and there it held out long 
after it had become well-nigh extinct elsewhere. It was not 
till close upon the end of the fourth century that Jupiter 
Capitolinus was formally deposed. 

We have dwelt at some length on this part of Professor 
Harnack’s book because it is the most historically important 
section, and because it gives such a statistical account of 
Christianity as it was at the time of its recognition by 
Constantine as could not, we think, be found elsewhere. But 
to the average reader other parts of The Expansion of 
Christianity will be found to exceed itin interest. The chapter 
immediately before that of which we have written in some 
detail deals, as we have said, with the reception of the new faith 
among the aristocratic and official classes, at Court, in the 
Army, and among women. The third of these four sections 
is peculiarly striking. In this region of life there was some. 
thing like an opposition between theory and practice. In 
theory military service and Christianity were incompatible, 
not because it was unlawful to bear arms, though this 
opinion was held by some rigorists then as it is now, 
but because a soldier could hardly avoid idolatrous 
actions. As Professor Harnack puts it, “the regimental 
colours were sacra.” A working compromise was some- 
how arrived at; but “the Christian soldier occupied a 
more perilous position than the ordinary Christian.” <A 
spiteful or bigoted superior might at any moment render 
his position impossible. The result was that martyrdoms 
among soldiers were more common than among the civil 
population, and that the Army was troubled when there was 
peace elsewhere. The doctors of the Church were generally 
adverse to the military service of the Christian; but it went 
on, One of the canons of the Council of Nice seems to be 
levelled against military service, but Professor Harnack 
shows that it has a special reference to men who had served 
in the army of Licinius. (The expression on p. 217 is: ‘“ the 
canon refers to soldiers serving in the army of Licinius.” 
“Who had served” would have been better. The Council 
imposed a severe penance on ex-soldiers of the army, which, 
of course, had ceased to exist.) 

The first volume is full of interesting matter, as may 
be guessed from the hasty summary which we have given 
of it. The attractive side of the Early Church, for 
instance, is exhibited in the chapter entitled “The Gospel of 
Love and Charity.’ The sections that concern slaves are 
especially noticeable. Professor Harnack affirms that the 
only possible sense of 1 Cor. vii. 20 is that the Apostle 
“counsels slaves not even to avail themselves of the chances 
of freedom.” Our Revised Version takes the opposite view, 
following here the Authorised Version. But Alford holds 
Harnack’s view, which certainly seems to suit ¢? xai divaca. 
That Christianity has worked for emancipation cannot be 
doubted; but St. Paul was not conscious of any such aim. 
His feeling was that any striving after freedom would divert 
the slave’s thought from spiritual things. We can hardly 
realise how intensely unworldly he was. In the same chapter 
we find something that applies with curious closeness to the 
“unemployed” problem. “The Churches were also labour 
unions,” as our author tersely puts it. No man able to work 
was to be supported for more than two or three days,— 
we learn this from the Didaché. He might be thrown 
out of employment by his Christian profession,—if, for 
instance, he was an actor. If so, he must do what was set 
him by the community; if he was incapable of any other 
work, then, and only then, he was to be supported. The 
loafer was not unknown even in primitive times. The 
stranger who went into an ecstasy and ordered a meal or 
asked for money was regarded with just suspicion. One 

important conclusion we may draw from this valuable book: 
that there isa broad distinction between what we can and 
what we cannot learn from the Primitive Church, 





NOVELS. 


THE HOUSE OF MIRTH.* 


Mrs. WHARTON has recently and incontestably challenged 
comparison with the ablest of living American novelists, 
her volume of short stories, The Descent of Man, in particular 
revealing quite exceptional powers of insight and expression. 
Her reputation will certainly not suffer any decline by the 
publication of her new novel, in which she has given a finished 
and illuminating picture of the quest for pleasure as carried 
on by rich and “smart” New Yorkers of to-day. The obvious 
criticism of novels dealing with this subject-matter is that the 
dramatis personae, as a rule, are so worthless or futile that 
it is impossible to feel any sympathy with them in their 
misfortunes. Mrs. Wharton, like a true artist, has realised 
that the society with which she is dealing, being highly 
sophisticated, can only be rendered really interesting by the 
introduction of a figure which has at least the possibilities of 
tragedy in it. This figure she has discovered in the highly com- 
plex, vivid, ill-starred heroine of her ironically named romance. 
Lily Bart is the orphan child of a New York merchant who 
was ruined by the selfish extravagance of his wife. Mrs. 
Bart, who died “of deep disgust” and mortification at her 
loss of fortune, looked eagerly to her daughter to win back 
her position by the weapon of her beauty, but did not live to 
see her ambition fulfilled. Thus at the opening of the story 
we find Lily, already a woman of twenty-nine, the victim to 
a great extent of antecedents and environment, suddenly 
confronted with the embarrassments of her position, at once 
that of a pensioner, a parasite, and an adventuress :— 

“Tt was a hateful fate—but how escape from it? Whatchoice 
had she? To be herself, or a Gerty Farish. As she entered her 
bedroom, with its softly-shaded lights, her lace dressing-gown 
lying across the silken bedspread, her little embroidered slippers 
before the fire, a vase of carnations filling the air with perfume, 
and the last novels and magazines lying uncut on a table beside 
the reading-lamp, she had a vision of Miss Farish’s cramped flat, 
with its cheap conveniences and hideous wall-papers. No; she 
was not made for mean and shabby surroundings, for the squalid 
compromises of poverty. Her whole being dilated in an atmo- 
sphere of luxury; it was the background she required, the only 
climate she could breathe in. But the luxury of others was not 
what she wanted. A few years ago it had sufficed her: she had 
taken her daily meed of pleasure without caring who provided it. 
Now she was beginning to chafe at the obligations it imposed, to 
feel herself a mere pensioner on the splendour which had once 
seemed to belong to her. There were even moments when she 
was conscious of having to pay her way.” 

The baleful influence of “bridge,” however, is only of 
episodic importance in this minute and painfully engrossing 
study of the career of a pleasure-seeker. The sacrifices 
of self-respect which Lily is driven to make in order to 
satisfy her thirst for luxury might well be supposed to 
alienate the reader, but in every phase of her devious 
career she never wholly forfeits sympathy, and in the end 
excites the liveliest compassion. With such antecedents 
and opportunities disaster was inevitable, but it is a disaster 
infinitely more tragic than the conventional unhappy ending 
of a lovely woman who stoops to folly. The relations between 
some of Lily’s extravagant friends and their wives growing 
somewhat strained, the situation is saved by the sacrifice of 
the one honest woman of the set,—Lily herself. Perhaps 
Mrs. Wharton has shown too elaborate an ingenuity in con- 
triving that every indiscretion, however venial, should ulti- 
mately recoil on her heroine with accumulated force, and the 
supreme humiliation of her failure to “range herself” by 
marrying the odious Mr. Rosedale is almost unbearably pain- 
ful. Yet the story is so closely knit, so logically carried out, 
that one cannot but acquiesce in its inevitableness, and admire 
the skill with which Mrs. Wharton has contrived to reconcile 
her readers to a conclusion which at first seemed mercilessly 


inconclusive. 





Ayesha: the Return of She. By H. Rider Haggard. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.)—It is the fate of sequels, as a great authority 
once wrote, to disappoint those who have waited for them; and 
the destiny is not shirked by calling them, as Mr. Haggard 
does, “ the conclusion of an imaginative tragedy.” Times have 
changed since we were all in love with “ She” twenty years ago. 
Marvels in Central Africa or Central Asia no longer take 
captive our imagination; we are beginning to know too much 


* The House of Mirth, By Edith Wharton. London: Macmillan,and 
Co, [6s.} 
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about these localities. Also the figure of Ayesha herself, 
which delighted us on first acquaintance, becomes after a more 
lengthy knowledge a little “too steep” even for the most easy- 
going reader. Mr. Haggard tries to avoid the difficulty by 
making Holly, the narrator, indulge in many elaborate hypotheses 
about the life-spirit, the vital force of Nature, and similar 
abstractions. But we are not convinced; truth to tell, we 
find Mr. Holly’s mysticism something of a bore. The story 
of the continuation is simple. Guided by a dream, Holly and Leo 
spend sixteen years looking for Ayesha on the Indian frontier, 
and ultimately find her reigning as Hes, the goddess of a 
mountain somewhere far north of Tibet. She is old and 
wrinkled, as they left her in the caves of Kér; but Leo’s love 
rejuvenates her, and after breaking the power of the Khania of 
Kaloon, her rival in Leo’s affections, she marries him, only to find 
that mortal cannot mate with immortal, and that he is slain by 
her love. She then departs down the crater of a volcano, this 
time without any promise of return. As in all Mr. Haggard’s 
stories, there are some admirable adventures, and the tale is told 
with much skill. But apart from the unsatisfactory mysticism 
of the central plot, we miss those little graphie details—the 
“Shard of Amenartas,” the “Head of the Ethiopian ”—which, 
being of the essence of romance, delighted us in “She.” Vague 
metaphysics from the mouth of Holly poorly compensate us for 
the absence of that realism which is needful in the most fantastic 
tale. It may be merely that we are twenty years older; but 
we prefer to believe that Ayesha suffers the normal fate of 
sequels, 

The Black Spaniel, and other Stories. By Robert Hichens. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—In this collection of chips from his 
workshop Mr. Hichens gives us specimens of all the many and 
varied materials he works in. We find experiments in diablerie 
and broad modern farce, as well as half-a-dozen Saharan sketches 
which might have been preliminary studies to “The Garden of 
Allah.” Mr. Hichens is a master of the short story according to 
the most approved French models. “The Black Spaniel ”—the 
tale of a vivisector who is reincarnated in the body of the dog he 
tortured—is told with a recondite power and a pitiless mastery of 
details which Maupassant might not have disdained. Our one 
criticism of this brilliant piece of work is that Mr. Hichens is too 
conscientious, and tends to elaborate his earlier chapters un- 
necessarily. “The Mission of Mr. Eustace Greyne” is in the vein 
of “The Londoners,”—an amusing and wicked story of a popular 
lady novelist who sends her ingenuous husband to Algiers to 
procure materials for some chapters on “ African frailty,” with 
the result that he executes his commission rather too faithfully. 
The other tales are mere sketches, like “Smain,” or studies of 
the fascination of the Sahara for newcomers from the North. 
All show in a high degree that power of creating the right 
atmosphere which is one of Mr. Hichens’s chief gifts. ‘The 
Desert Drum,” in particular, has the eeriness of great spaces in 
it. Few modern story-tellers are more expert in their art, and 
this book would be well worth reading for the workmanship 
alone, had it not also something of the charm of unfamiliar and 
unhackneyed material. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





THE LAW RELATING TO THE TAXATION OF FOREIGN 
INCOME. 

The Law Relating to the Taxation of Foreign Income. By John 
Buchan. With Preface by the Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, K.C., 
M.P. (Stevens and Sons. 10s. 6d.)—This book is primarily 
intended for use by the legal profession, and the manner in which 
Mr. Buchan has analysed the complicated provisions of the 
Income-tax Acts with respect to the taxation of foreign income, 
reducing them to a series of well-defired rules, and revealing by 
his analysis the purpose and principles which inform the maze of 
statutes and judicial constructions, justifies Mr. Haldane’s opinion 
that he has rendered to that profession, and not less to the 
business world, a great service. Scarcely inferior is the service 
which he has rendered to the student of finance by this 
“scholarly and comprehensive treatise,” as Mr. Haldane describes 
it. English economic literature is singularly poor in works 
which make any attempt to describe the fiscal systems of foreign 
States, which are for the most part both more modern and more 
scientific than our own. The British financier is left to work 
empirically in the old grooves, when acquaintance with other 
systems would throw a flood of light on the principles which 
guide the legislation of countries no less advanced in civilisation 
than our own. Mr. Buchan, while loyal, like the trained lawyer 





he is, to the methods of our legislation, is fully alive to the 
wisdom of consulting foreign experience. He has, for instance 
almost anticipated the recent Blue-books on graduation and 
differentiation in foreign and Colonial Income-taxes by the sketch 
he has given us of foreign Income-taxes, with special reference to 
the taxation of foreign income abroad. The economic and political 
importance of his comparative survey is obvious, though it hag 
hitherto received but little attention from those responsible for 
fiscal legislation, but it has lately been brought into somo 
prominence by the pending Income-tax litigation with the QGoerz 
and De Beers Companies. The question as Mr. Buchan states it 
“chiefly concerns companies or individuals that do business 
principally or entirely in countries which do not contain one of 
the financial centres of the world—a South African mining 
company, a Roumanian oil company, a Persian tobacco company, 
If a corporation has its business in Germany, it is obviously for 
its advantage to reside there. But when a company has to 
choose a European financial centre, assuming that London would 
be normally chosen, will our revenue law tend to turn the scale 
in favour of Berlin or Paris?” It is satisfactory to learn that, in 
Mr. Buchan’s opinion, it is on the whole “doubtful whether such 
a company would gain anything, so far as taxation of income is 
concerned, by transference to a Continental centre.” A similar 
question must arise as regards other forms of direct taxation,— 





stamps, for instance, on business transactions. In these days, 
when all the great nations are approaching economic equality, 
and all alike find it necessary to burden themselves with an 
immense expenditure, inquiries on the lines instituted by Mr. 
Buchan are of increasing importance, and insular hand-to-mouth 
methods may easily do damage which it would be difficult to 
repair. 








THE QUARTERLIES. 
The new number of the Edinburgh Review opens with an 
elaborate paper on Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s new Life of Lord 
Granville. While doing full justice to the wisdom of many of 
Lord Granville’s acts when in office, such as the withdrawal of 
garrisons from the self-governing Colonies, the writer criticises 
his foreign policy as, on the whole, unduly conciliatory. “His 
hand was too cool, his temper too good. The knowledge that a 
bump of combativeness does exist, and that it occasionally leads 
to an unexpected explosion of wrath, is not wholly unservice- 
able.” Lord Granville, too, was Jargely responsible for the 
surrender after Majuba, and the policy which left Gordon to his 
fate. The result of his tenure of the Foreign Office was that, in 
spite of all his conciliatory measures, he came very near involving 
us in trouble with France, Germany, and Russia at the same 
time,—with France in Egypt, with Germany in the Colonies, and 
with Russia in the Far East. The critic, however, does full 
justice to Lord Granville’s admirable leadership of the Liberals 
in the House of Lords, and his many attractive personal qualities, 
—The paper on “ National Defence ” contains a trenchant 
criticism of Mr. Balfour’s speech on the subject, and a well- 
reasoned argument for the development of the Volunteer Forces 
with which we heartily agree. The writer points out that naval 
warfare is at present in a very experimental condition, and that 
the optimism of our naval experts and the Prime Minister will be 
most dangerous if it leads the country to slacken its efforts in its 
own defence by means of Army reform and the development of 
the Volunteers. We need an efficient Army both for the defence 
of our shores, and as a striking force in case of a great war to 
supplement the work of our fleets. The latter part of the article 
deals with Lord Roberts’s scheme of universal service, which tho 
writer holds can only mean compulsory service,—a scheme 
necessarily not in supplement but in substitution of our 
voluntary system. He quotes some striking passages from Colonel 
Henderson in defence of a voluntary army, and argues that our 
present system, if properly developed, is capable of furnishing all 
the security we require. One sentence we specially recommend 
to our readers. “The Volunteer Force is one to which, by reason 
of its very nature, it is impossible to apply emergency measures 
in times of profound peace.”——-A review of Miss Yonge’s novels 
contains much good and careful criticism, notably a comparison 
with Miss Austen and Anthony Trollope. The latter writer and 
Miss Yonge were alike in “possessing in amazing measure the 
gift of shaping in their minds a large group of individuals, for 
the most part neither witty nor in any way exceptional, yet 
interesting as a group just because their creators are so pro- 
foundly alive to their idiosyncrasies and realise so thoroughly 
their impact on each other.”——It is difficult to select from avery 
full and varied number, but we would specially mention the 
article on “The Battle of the Sea of Japan,” which contains the 








most elaborate study yet published of the Japanese Trafalgar 
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the sympathetic paper on “Garden City and Garden Suburb ”? 
and a well-informed and convincing plea for “The Preservation 
of Big Game in Africa” by means of reserves and strict game- 


laws. 


“ A hill of God is the hill of Bashan, 
A hill of heights is the hill of Bashan. 
Why look ye ia scorn, ye high hills, 
At the hill God hath chosen to dwell in? 
Yea, Jehovah will abide there for ever.” 


Is it not going too far to say that Psalm xlv. (“My heart is 


The new Quarterly opens with a contribution on the same inditing of a good matter”) “was never anything else but 


subject as the Edinburgh’s concluding article. It is a paper of 
exceptional ability, and though we may dissent from some of 
the details of the proposed scheme of defence, we are in full 
accord with the principles which inspire it. The writer points 
out that all that a continued command of the sea without an 
effective Army would mean in case of war would be that things 
would come to a checkmate. Our navalsupremacy offers no hope 
of a speedy conclusion. He desires to see “a strong Navy, a 
limited Regular Army, and an additional land force of a strength 
comparable to the forces of Continental nations.” With many of 
the suggested reforms in Volunteer training we agree ; some we 
think too drastic; but the central idea—training a man from 
his schooldays with the minimum of continuous service, and 
therefore the minimum of interference with civil life—we wholly 
endorse. ‘The writer thinks the root of weakness in the 
present system is the attempt to make the Volunteers imita- 
tion Regulars, instead of a force with special duties, and therefore 
aspecial training. In the face of so much official disparagement 
it is pleasant to read a passage such as this:—“ The men who 
come forward voluntarily, without hope of reward, to fit them- 
selves for the duty of defending their native land, are un- 
doubtedly the best men in the kingdom. They may not be 
physically the most fit, they may not be intellectually the most 
brilliant, but they are the only men who are not shirking their 
natural duty. Cheap sneers at the Volunteers are common 
enough; and the sneers are all the more bitter because of the 
underlying feeling of jealousy of the better men.”——Professor 
Laughton contributes a paper on “The Centenary of Trafalgar,” 
in which he reviews the recent controversy in the Times as to 
Nelson’s supposed variation from his Memorandum of October 9th. 
As against Sir Cyprian Bridge, he believes in the change, and 
thinks that the use of “ most probably ” in the Memorandum had 
prepared the officers for it. Besides, we may assume that, since 
Admirals and Captains were frequently on board the ‘ Victory,’ 
Nelson may have expounded any possible change verbally. 
Professor Laughton points out one fact which is apt to be 
forgotten,—the extraordinary speed with which an extra- 
ordinary victory was obtained. At Howe’s victory of the 
“First of June” the battle lasted more than eight hours, 
the two sides were equal in numbers, and only six ships were 
captured. At Trafalgar the fighting lasted less than five hours, 
and twenty-seven British ships captured seventeen out of the 
enemy’s fleet of thirty-three. No naval victory in history can 
compare with this except Togo’s recent triumph in the Sea of 
Japan. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
a al 
(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review im other forms. ]} 





“The Expositor’s Bible” (Hodder and Stoughton) being now 
finished in forty-nine volumes, a Complete Index, by the Rev. S. G. 
Ayres, B.D. (7s. 6d.), has been added, making up the total to fifty. 
It may be useful to recall the names of some of the contributors: 
Dean Farrar (1 and 2 Kings, and Daniel), Professor G. A. 
Smith (Isaiah, and the Minor Prophets), Dr. Maclaren (the 
Psalms, and Colossians), Professor Marcus Dods (Genesis, the 
Gospel of John, and 1 Corinthians), Dr. R. A. Watson (Judges 
and Ruth, and Numbers), Professor W. H. Bennett (1 and 2 
Chronicles, and Jeremiah), and Professor Adeney (Ezra, Nehemiah 
and Esther, and Canticles and Lamentations). These two last- 
named divines have furnished the volume now before us 
with admirable introductions to the Old and the New Testament 
respectively. They both represent a school of sober and 
suggestive criticism, which it is a deplorable mistake to identify 
With the destructive speculations of such writers as Schmiedel 
and Manin. We see that the contributors are fairly equally 
divided between the Anglican, the English Nonconformist, and 
the Scottish Presbyterian bodies. 


The Harmony of the Proper Psalms for Fasts and Festivals. By 
the Rev. Melville Scott. (Bemrose and Sons. 2s. 6d.)—This is 
an excellent little book, full of instruction for the reader, and 
with much valuable suggestion for the preacher. We see, for 
instance, how the sense of xviii, 16-18 (Whit-Sunday morning) 


ideal” ? 





Our Empire: Great Britain in Asia. By the Earl of 
Meath, M.H. Cornwall Legh, and Edith Jackson. (Harrison 
and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—About eight-ninths of this very sub- 
stantial volume—it numbers seven hundred and sixty pages 
—are devoted to the history of British India and Ceylon; the 
remainder is given to an account of the smaller dependencies 
aud possessions of the Empire on the continent of Asia and 
the adjacent islands. An earlier volume, it will be remembered, 
dealt with Great Britain in Europe; a third and concluding 
volume will be concerned with America, Africa, and Australasia, 
This second volume seems to us to be a “very good piece 
of work. Its authors, even with more than six hundred 
pages at their disposal, could not attempt anything beyond an 
outline, and this they have executed in a satisfactory way. It 
would be possible to question here and there the choice of points 
to be brought into prominence, and some of the judgments 
pronounced on men and events will not be universally accepted. 
Weare inclined to think that the chapter headed “A Disastrous 
Policy” scarcely maintains the tone which befits a history. 
We are not prepared to say that the censure passed on 
the policy of Lord Auckland and Lord Ellenborough is 
unjust; but it is not judicial, and judicial the language of an 
historian ought always to be. Something of the same kind may 
be observed in the chapter on Warren Hastings. We readily 
accept the general estimate of the services of this great man. 
Yet justice is hardly done to the motives of his adversaries. The 
trio of Councillors who thwarted him must have had some better 
motive than malignity and self-seeking, and his impugners at 
home had something more than reckless calumnies to bring 
against him. But, as we have said, the account of British rule 
in India, as a whole, is worthy of all praise. There is much also 
to be learnt from these pages as to the present condition of the 
country and its wants. What an appalling fact it is that there 
are twenty-three million widews in India, doomed to a life of 
unhappiness, many thousands of them scarcely beyond babyhood. 
Compared to these hideous totals, the horrors of saté—widow- 
burning—count for little. The greatest number of victims in 
one year was seven hundred; the figures refer to the chief seat 
of the practice, Lower Bengal. 


The Pen of Brahma. By Beatrice M. Harland. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier. 3s. 6d. net.)—These “ Peeps into Hindu 
Hearts and Homes” do not make cheerful reading. That is not 
Miss Harland’s fault, though she might, possibly, have arranged 
her material in a somewhat more attractive way. The first story 
turns upon that dark spot in Indian Ife, the treatment of widows. 
Mallakka, the eight-year-old daughter of Chandamma, herself a 
widow, loses the husband whom she has never seen; she has four 
years’ respite, so to speak, but at twelve she is deprived of all that. 
makes life bearable. In the eleventh tale, “Zynebai’s Master,” 
we have a picture almost as gloomy of woman’s let among the 
Mohammedan population of India, Where the welfare of half 
mankind is ill cared for there cannot be true progress. It might 
be well if Indian reformers, of either creed, would begin at home. 


Reflections of a Householder. By E. H. Lacon Watson. (S. C. 
Brown, Langham, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Lacon Watson has 
unquestionably acquired the art of the essayist, and there is 
scarcely anything in literature so hard to come by. It is too 
delicate and subtle a thing to analyse, and a critic can do little 
more than say that it has been acquired, or thatithas not. If one 
quotes anything that may happen to please, as when the “ House- 
holder” remarks that it is a bad sign whén Phyllis—Phyllis is his 
wife, the object of some gentle fun—“ thoughtfully strokes his 
hair,” or says that “the common fault of English coffee-making 
is not putting in enough coffee,” the quotation is apt to lose 
something of its charm. It is the whole that pleases, and we 
cannot quote a whole essay. If any one desires to try the quality 
of Mr. Watson’s work, let him read “The History of a Crime.” 
It is not after De Quincey and “ Murder a Fine Art.” It is the 
story of how a novel was written. “Our fortunes would be made 
if we could only sink all thoughts of art and produce a piece 
of thoroughly bad work.” So spoke the tempter; the author 
listened, and the “ crime” was the result. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine Library: English Topography, XVI. 





is brought out :-— 


XVII. Edited by George LaurenceGomme, (Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d. 
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each.)—-These volumes complete the topography of the county of 
London, XVI. being occupied with what remained over from 
XV. of items relating to the City, and the districts formerly in 
the county of Middlesex; while XVII. deals with that portion of 
the county which lies south of the Thames, and formerly was 
included in either Kent or Surrey. The issue of the Library is 
also concluded, twenty-nine volumes having appeared in the 
course of the last twenty years. The warmest thanks are due to 
the editor and to his associates, and to the publisher, for 
volumes of this kind must have a very large sale indeed if they 
are to be really remunerative of the toil and trouble spent upon 
them. What a pity it is that among all the crowd of magazines 
there is not one to fulfil the function of the old Gentleman’s, We 
do not wish to say anything unkind about the modern tribe, but 
&@ score or so might disappear without the world being the 
poorer, whereas “Sylvanus Urban,” when he ceased to amuse, 
instruct, and record, was beyond all question a great loss. It is 
only fair to say that Notes and Queries has done not a little to 
make it up. 


Military Hygiene. By Robert Caldwell, F.R.C.S. (Bailliére, 
Tindall, and Cox. 10s. 6d. net.)—We cannot undertake to review 
this book. Much of it is, of course, comprehensible to the lay 
mind; but, as 2 whole, it cannot be adequately estimated save by 
an expert, nor would such an appreciation be suitable to these 
columns. A few points may be mentioned. Milk from which 
butter is made should be boiled or sterilised. Inoculation for 
enteric is recommended. It, anyhow. lessons mortality. The 
latest official record for India (1901) shows a proportion of 
attacks as about 1 in 150 in the inoculated, and lin 75 of unin- 
oculated; while the deaths are in the proportion of a littie less 
that 4 in 10 (attacks) for the first class, and about 1 in 10 for 
the second. The details about mosquitoes are peculiarly inter- 
esting. No mechanical protection is wholly effective; at many 
stations, as at Delhi, the remedy of drainage is out of the 
question. Quinine as a prophylactic is undoubtedly useful. 
Passing on to food, we have some quite appalling revelations 
as to the use to which empty soda-water bottles are put (p. 204), 
—and aerated waters are supposed to be safe Some of the 
details in this chapter are alarming in the extreme. Khaki is 
condemned; men ought to wear wool, not cotton. The general 
conclusions as to the health of the soldier are eminently satis- 
factory. The proportion of deaths among soldiers children in 
1902 was 12'97 in the thousand; in Sheffield the proportion of 
children under one year was 225 in the thousand, and between 
one and five 75 more. “The soldier is infinitely better fed, 
clothed, housed, taught, cleansed, and generally cared for morally, 
physically, and intellectually than his average prototype in civil 
life.” 


A Day-book of Montaigne. Compiled by C. F. Pond. (Methuen 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—That we have wit and wisdom when we have 
Montaigne no one can doubt; yet he is hardly an author out of 
whom we should compile a “ Day-book.” For this purpose he does 
not rank with Emerson, Wordsworth, Dante, or Milton. Perhaps 
the most curious contrast in the list of “Day-books” is St. 
Francis of Assisi. In any case, we think that Mr. Pond would 
have done better not to select the passages in which Montaigne 
is spiteful against women. Imagine a man going forth to the 
day’s work, or refreshing himself after it—such, surely, is the 
use of a “Day-book ”—with such a sentence as this: “O late 
testimony and out of season whereby they rather show they 
never love their husbands but when they are dead”! 


New Eprrions.—Sir Roger de Coverley, and other Essays from 
the “Spectator.” (J.M. Dent and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Arthur 
Symons supplies a preface in which he justifies his selection, 
which contains sixty-six essays. We have no criticism to make, 
except that we think better of “The Vision of Mirza” than he 
does. Mr. H. M. Brock’s illustrations are as delightful as usual. 
——Poems by Alfred Tennyson. Illustrated by Eleanor M. Brick- 
dale. (G. Bell and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—The poems, it will be under- 
stood, are those, or a selection of those, that are out of copyright. 
——AHistorical Tales from Shakespeare. By A. T. Quiller-Couch 
{“Q”). Illustrated. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—The plays selected for 
this purpose are Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, King John, Richard II., 
Henry IV., V., VI., Richard III. R. W. Church and H. P. 
Liddon are two biographies reprinted from Canon Donaldson’s 
“Five Great Oxford Leaders” (Rivingtons, 2s. 6d. net each),—— 
Rome and Pompeii. By Gaston Boissier. Translated by D. 
Havelock Fisher. (T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.)—Veritably a 





cheap edition, seeing that we get four hundred and thirty-five 
closely printed pages, and of excellent quality too, at a very 
low price——There is no end of the supply, and, it may 





be presumed, of the demand, for English classics. So from 
the Library Press we have The Beauties of Lawrence Sterne 
(1s.), and The Beauties of Shakespeare (2s.), the difference in price 
being caused by the binding in cloth and leather. 
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HE HEAD-MISTRESS of a good finishing School is 
anxious to hear of a clever GIRL of sixteen as COMPANION to another. 
Special taste for mathematics desired. As companionship in work is chief 
object, fees would be moderate. Gentleman’s daughter essential.—Particulars 
from “ M. D.,” c/o Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, E.G. 


SSOCIATION for PROMOTING the EMPLOYMENT 

of HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS as ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
President—The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

Apply to the Hon. Secretary, Miss J. MERIVALE, 4 Park Town, Oxford, 

for Leaflets and information. Fee, Is. 


REAT MALVERN.—SCHOOL PREMISES TO BE 

LET at Christmas. A handsome House, centrally situated, with flower 

and kitchen gardens, greenhouse, levelled and drained cricket field, tennis 

ground, carpenter’s shop, open and covered fives courts, gravelled playground, 

eoachhouse, stabling, &. Rent £250.—For particulars apply to Kev. S§. 
LATHAM, Farncombe House, Worthing. 


T, JEAN DE LUZ (near BIARRITZ). a 
LADY has ROOMS TO LET in her house for the Winter. South 
aspect; near English church and golf links. Terms: Rooms, including 
private sitting-room, with board and attendance, from 8 francs a day.—Apply 
Miss JOCELYN SMITH, Brent Knoll Vicarage, Somerset. 


ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, York Street, W. 
—TO LET, TWO and THREE ROOMED SETS. Most convenient; 

bathrooms, &.—Apply, LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 
and Others.— 


‘yO PUBLISHERS, SOLICITORS, 

12 and 13 HENRIETTA STREET, STRAND, W.C.—TO BE LET, at 
very moderate rental, Front Suite of splendid BUSINESS OFFICES, con- 
taining 5 large rooms, offices, &c.—Full particulars on application to Messrs, 
BIDDLE, THORNE, WELSFORD, and SIDGWICK, 22 Aldermanbury, E.C. 


ARDEN CITY CO-OPERATIVE HOME. Good 

arrangements.—Any one inclined to consider joining the above may 

communicate with “C. M. O.,” c/o Mr. Clarence Howard, House Agent, 
Station Road, Letchworth Garden City, Herts. 


ATEDGWOOD EXHIBITION. 
An EXHIBITION of WARE Designed and Decorated by Mr. ALFRED 


H. POWELL, on view October 16th till November llth at Mx. WM, B, 
PATERSON’S GALLERY, 5 Old Bond Street, W, 
































O ONGLETON, 
FREEHOLD FAMILY MANSION, 


TO BE SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs. CHARLES BUTTERS 
at the NORTH STAFFORD HOTEL, STOKE-ON-TRENT, on Monon 
November 6th, 1905, at 4 for 4.30 o’clock in the afternoon, ‘subject to ay, 
Oe fa a net = 
ommodious Freeho ‘amily Mansion former! 
House, afterwards as Victoria College, otanting in its own Senate os West 
timbered pleasure grounds and gardens, with 12 acres of park-like Porat ne 
adjoining, situate 1} miles from Congleton Railway Station (North Stan! 
Railway), twenty miles from Manchester, in the most lovely Cheshire count “ 
bp — o* me years = — Ra Mang and with dormitories fa 
pupils, e Premises contain large Schoolroom and Dini i 
bas! eee ee —_ Billiard Room. sing Hall, either of 
is Mansion is suitable for an Educational Institute or i i 
There are extensive Vegetable Gardens and Glasshouses, aay Residence, 
The total acreage is as follows :— 








Grounds, Garden, and site of Mansion..........csseesesses rs 3 a 
Field near the house ...,.......sccsssseseseees - £83 8 
EMOCEIMOME GUO. TIVE tins ocscvnecsstnonagnebiscasasonadietasssnpisia dtd naan 

17 3 ll 


Particulars of Sale and Plan, and any further informati 
obtained from the AUCTIONEERS, Trinity Buildings, Mealey Bane 4 
KENNERLEY, 21 Park Street, Congleton; Messrs. KNIGHT and SONS’ 
Solicitors, Newcastle, Staffs; and at the Offices of ” 
Messrs. CHALLINORS and SHAW, 
Solicitors. Leek, 


UEEN MARY’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WALSALL, 


nec ne pay eter Fr yee tga — shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a - STER, who will juired to e i 
duties at Easter, 1906. _ ane ween 

The Emoluments consist of a fixed Stipend of £150, and a Capitation Fee of 
30s. per annum on all Pupils except Pupil-Teachers and Pupil-Teacher 
candidates, on whom the Capitation Fee is 20s., together with the use of a 
House, rent free. 

Present numbers about 180, including 9 Boarders. 

Applications, with 20 copies of Testimonials and the names of 4 Referees, to 
be sent not later than November 2lst, 1905, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

ELDON A. CRUMP, 


Clerk to the Governors, 








27 Leicester Street, Walsall. 
ANCHESTER EDUCATION OCOMMITTER, 


The COMMITTEE REQUIRE the Services of a TRAINED CERTIFICATED 
TEACHER (WOMAN) to assist their Inspector and Organising Mistress of 
Infants’ Schools. Candidates must understand the general management and 
organisation of Infants’ Schools, and hold the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. Salary £120 per annum. Applications, on forms to be 
obtained from the undersigned on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap 
envelope, to be sent in on or before Saturday, November 18th, 1905, 

Cc. H. WYATT, 
Director of Elementary Education, 
Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester. 
October 26th, 1905. 


tee eg IMMEDIATELY.—A COPY of the FIRST 
' ISSUE of “THE OBSERVER,” dated December 4th, 1791. Also copies 
of any numbers published before 1797, Liberal payment is oftfered.—Address, 
Box 177, Willings, 125 Strand, 


Seep S YOUNG MAN of Energy and Originality 
in ADVERTISING OFFICE of well-known Public Company. Only 
those capable of writing telling Advertisements need apply. State age, 
experience, and salary required.—‘ EGO,” Box 94, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HODESIA.—£3,000 in sums of £1,000 REQUIRED to 
complete £6,000 purchase price of half-share in important Property, 
about 40,000 acres. A Company will be formed at once to take the property 
over at a profit.—Address ‘‘L. B.,” care of Davies and Co., Advertising 


Agents, Finch Lane, Cornhill. 
The Rev. G. E. 


O PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS. 

MACKIE, Chief Secretary and Inspector of the Church Schools Com- 
pany, is prepared to visit schools in any part of England and_ confidentially 
ADVISE PRINCIPALS on all matters connected with Recognition’ of 
Schools, Registration of Teachers, improveme:t of premises or teavhing, &, 
—Consultations by post, or at the Church House, Westminster. 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 


Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exeeptioual 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 
T\ A FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906, 
The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination, apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


(\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
N 


























With Title of L.L.A. eee: 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


‘HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house. Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


al 

UNNYBRAE, GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 
LANCASHIRE. : 

School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Thorough Education; beautiful 

scenery; summer and winter health resort. Head-Mistvess, Miss M. E. 

BROTHERS. Registered by Board of Education, Column B. 

ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIKLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

T LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 

The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 

from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 

care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 

houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are 4 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care 18 taken 

combine a thorough modern education with a healthy out C 

training.—Prospectus and School List on application to the HE 

St. Katharines Lodge, St Andrews, 
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HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR MONI OC A’S, 
GIRLS, Ltd. » TADWORTH, SURREY 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. RTH, § . 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. eee ee, MA. HOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 
1 me — 
istress—Miss HORNER, 
Honil-Mistress— Miss te direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 
Mrs. Hutchinson, ond OM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
end ilotrose- ities M. WOLSELEY SWISe MA. Historical Tripos. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 27th. 
i St. George’s Square, S.W. 
Boarding House, ot SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. PARK SOHOOL 


For particu 
GT. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
S ‘ FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 

ae BISHOPS an dothe REPRESENTATIVES 
j Management—The and other L 
Comgelttte of elected, of the wee aa MANCHESTER, and 


Hend-Mistress—Miss | K E INNEDY. a avext 
term. Instrumental Music an ncing are the only extras, 
Naor of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 





only. 
ining Di tment for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Training the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Yatlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. ., The Rectory, Warrington. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liv 1 Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientafic Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, d to sful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. : , 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, yr eg Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Senchans of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, a Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGABTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a ay ares for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM THER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students. 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 














EIGHTON 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


NYVETON COURT SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
—Miss VERNON, assisted by Resident and Visiting Masters and 
Governesses, PREPARES.GENTLEMEN’S SONS for Public Schools (Entrance 
and vee Ste ge & Royal Navy. Healthy situation near sea. Cricket, football, 
swimming, and cadet corps. Terms, refs., and list of successes on application. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD 
EXHIBITION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
NOVEMBER 28th, 29th, and 30th, 

TEN Scholarships offered (value £50 to £24, tenable for 3 years); three 
restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 

FIVE Exhibitions (£24 each for 3 years), restricted to Sons of Clergymen. 

For particulars and entry form (to be sent in by November 14th), apply to 
THE SECRETARY. 


OF Nites B.A. (Honours Mods. and Greats), engaged in 
literary work, is willing to RECEIVE into his house (West Coast of 
Scotland) GENTLEMEN PREPARING for the ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES, 
&c., and to supervise their studies. Not more than two pupils. Highest 
references. achting district; shooting.—Apply Messrs, BRYCE and 
MURRAY, Ltd., 129 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 
HOUSE SQUARE, E.0.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for 

Boys under 14 years of age’on December I'lth, 1905, will be competed for on the 
5th, 6th, and 7th of next December. An ordinary ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on Wednesday, December 6th, at 1.30 p.m.—For particulars 


apply to the SECRETARY. 
y re LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
AR; those con- 


Preliminary enquiries should be addressed to the BURS. 
cerning Scholarship Examination (Dec. 5th and 6th) to the HEAD-MASTER,. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on 


DECEMBER 5th and 6th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





























ASLEMERE, SURREY.—ST. GEORGE'S WOOD. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Sandy soil; nine acres of ound; nearly 600 ft. above sea level. 
Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice of 
Teaching (St. George’s College, hae Diploma for Teaching of German 
— ; and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Classical Tripos (Camb.), 
— Student of Girton College; eleven years at the Mount School, 

ork. 


INDHEAD.—LINGHOLT SCHOOL for GIRLS will 

be REMOVED to HIGH PITFOLD, HINDHEAD, during the Christ- 

mas Holidays, and Peouee for the Easter Term, 1906, on January 20th.— 
Principal: Miss MACRAE MOIR. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical ty Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 


Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea ; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens. 


ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
pa the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 
others. 


ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 

STONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School under the management 

of the Church Education Corporation, Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 

LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 

Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


[HE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. 
Bracing situation, Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
loge ; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Words- 
worth, F rincipal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford ; Mrs, T. H. Green, of Oxford ; the Bishop of 8. David's; 
the Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


(2OWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. Thorough] 
ee education, Special attention to development of character.—Principal, 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 


—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


(QQVEEDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E. M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 


BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, _ 


DUXCELAN, HARROGATE —HIGH-CLASS 
ll SCHOOL for GIRLS. Principals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
owe ham Pollege, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
BS Ying field, sident Health and Foreign Mistresses. Careful training in 
cl aracter and manners. Special attention paid to health. 
S4xoN HOLME, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE’S-ON- 
SEA, LANCS. 
pooARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Principals ; The Misses ASHBURNER 
ps P merepared for all Examinations, Particular attention given to delicate 
ward Pupils. Fees Moderate, Capital Situation, Splendid Sea View. 



































UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


TWO CHORAL SCHOLARSHIPS, value £35 and £25 (School fees amount 
to 2G pe annum respectively, will be offered for Competition in December. 
Each olarship lasts while the boy remains at the oe. 

For full particulars apply to the Choirmaster, B. G. THORNE, B.Mus. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 6th 

to 8th, for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. ee Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, ., Without Extra Fee. 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildings, Five 
Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—yYouths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Terms moderate. Get Prospectus. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 
Vicarage, Petersfield, has VACANCY for TWO PUPILS. Bracing 
country ; large grounds; cricket, oe Parochial Debating Society. Back- 
ward boys (17 to 19) preferred. French and German. University Entrance 
and other Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient suvervision. 


CHOOL for BACK WARD or DELICATE CHILDREN, 

or those backward in speaking. Children of six years and upwards 

received. Modern, well-built, roomy house between the sea and the moors, 

Large garden. Reference to leading physicians and specialists.—For terms, &., 
apply Mrs. PRIESTLY, Thornholme, Robin Hood's Bay, near Scarborough, 


EL FB DB S H OO 

The Award of HEAD-MASTER’S NOMINATIONS will be considered in 
order of application.—For iculars of ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT, 
ARMY CLASSES (Woolwich June»Successes), JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., apply 
Head-Master, Rev. H. A. DALTON, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Entrance Exam., Nov. 23rd-24th. 
SCHOLARSHIPS awarded if candidates qualified.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER before Nov. llth. College inspected by Board of Education 
and approved for School (leaving) Certificates. ew Science Buildings, One 
or two Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. NEXT TERM COM- 
MENCES JANUARY 19th, 1906. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 

PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 

14, whether already in the school or not, will be offered in March next,— 
Apply The BURSAR, 


LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparator School ; recog 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme’s 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A, (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 






































ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E. of Colwyn 
Bay. 4}hrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom. 
mended by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Boys met at convenient raik 


way centres. HALF-TERM NOV, 6th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 
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NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. FIFTY-FIRST RE PORT 
Recognised by the Registration Council of the Board of Education. on came 
The GUILD OFFERS a Complete Course of INSTRUCTION in the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and HISTORY, arranged to meet the special 
needs of English-speaking Students. 3 
The WINTER TERM COMMENCED on OCTOBER Ist. VOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 
For full particulars apply to SECRETARY. : 
TEPPE—Rev, CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD. LIMITED 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, f ter at Uppingha d Lect 
at Wren’, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, (YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. presented to the Shareholders 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH , T 
FLADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet = es 
near . Conversa’ . r 
Music ‘Ghactorte, ‘Singing, fhe Vio a“ ‘tnd Viclonedl AN Sketching, Art HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
German. ortunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical mch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. HELD AT 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
RENCH.—Private or by Correspondence. Candidates THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
to all Examinations. Schools and families visited.—L. ON 


DUCHEM IN, B.A., B.Sc. rest. (Univ. Gall.), late of the Univ. of Liverpool 
School of Commerce, 15 Richmond Gardens, W. 


OTHA, GERMANY.—Comfortable and refined HOME 

for GIRLS and LADIES, in the house of Friulein METZEROTH 
(dip].), 13 Waltershiuserstrasse, Gotha ; recommended by first-class Euglish 
families, “oy the Chaplain of the English Church at Gotha, Dr. Cosens 
Exceptional educational advantages, languages, music ; terms £4 10s. per m. 


EAUTIFUL WINTER QUARTERS in GODESBERG 
AM/RHEIN.—CHRISTIAN HOSPIZ, 78H Rhein Allee, opposite 
English Church; 3 min. from Rhein; full view of seven mountains; com- 
fortable room with full board from 3s, to 4s. per day.—Write to Manageress, 
Frau OBERAMTMANN SCHWING. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 

RHEIN, GERMANY.—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlemen, 

10 to 16 years of age. Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of instruc- 

tion, French and Spanish. Handsome buildings, healthy situation in the 

beautiful Rhineland.—Apply for Prospectus to the Principal, Rev. B. 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. 


— IN SWITZERLAND.—Mr. J. OC. POWELL, 
assisted oo P. S. GREIG, R.E., intends to TAKE a PARTY of 
PUIPILS to SWITZERLAND, starting about January 10th, 1906, and return- 
ing early in April.—Apply for further details to J. C. POWELL, Esq., Hinton 
Bluet or, Temple Cloud, Bristol. 


LADY who has TRAVELLED MUCH in ITALY 
wishes to ARRANGE for a Small Party of Girls, who desire educa- 
tional help, to visit Rome, Florence, and Venice. Date of next Tour will be 
oe in a 1906.—Box 92, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, W.C. 


2. OA? FO 8. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


 emtaleans TO SUIT PARENTS’ REQUIREMENTS 
(in reason). 
Having an intimate knowledge of the Educational Establishments in this 
country and abroad, we are in a position to satisfy the wants of Parents as to 
class, situation, size, fees, &c. 
P: tuses and full information forwarded, FREE OF CHARGE, on 
Each inquiry receives the 























receipt of detailed statement of requirements. 
individual attention of Mr. J. H. Paton. 


J. & J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 143 CANNON STREET, 
INTERVIEWS 9 to 5, or by appointment. |TELEPHONE, 5053 CENTRAL, 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of xSCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


1O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
toh Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


A UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS accurately TYPE- 

: WRIiiiEN at the usual rates, bya CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE with 

knowledge of French, German, and Italian.—Address, A, U. BOWMAN, 
Hanover Lodge, Kensington, Bath. 

ITERARY AGENOY. 


MSS., any kind, read and placed for publication. Translations, Research, 
Indexing. Artistic and perfectly accurate TYPEWRITING and Printing. 
Inquiries invited—_GRAHAMS and CO. (Dept. L), 34 Strand, London. 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 





























HOUSANDS of PEOPLE do not know what the 
Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRUTH are invited 

to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, W., where Services are held every Sunday at lland7, Literature 


sent gratis and post-free, 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9th, 1905. 





CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ..........sssessesseevee Yen 24,000,000: 
CAPITAL PAID UP ..... essere Yen 18,000,000 
RESERVE FUND.............ccsscssseorsreveereeees Yen 9,940,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq, 






NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq 
KOKICHI SONODA, Esq. IPPEI WAKAO, Esq. 
YUKI YAMAKAWA, Esq. 
PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 


VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 
Braneh Offices. 


KOBE. CHEFOO. NEWCHWANG.  TIENTSIN. 

NAGASAKI, DALNY. PEKING. NEW YORK. 

OSAKA, HONG KONG. SHANGHAI, SAN FRANCISCO... 

TOKIO. MUKDEN,. TIELING. HONOLULU, 
BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS. 


HEAD OFFICE.....ssessceceeescevcecese YOKOHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the- 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year- 
ending June 30th, 1905. 

The Gross Profits of the Bank for the past Half-year, including yen 529,922.58 
brought forward from last Accounts, amount to yen 8,340,221.*, of which 
yen 6,230,500.7! have been deducted for Current Expenses, Interests, &c., leaving 
a balance of yen 2,109,720,7%, 

The Directors now propose that yen 220,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 9,940,000.%, and that yen 200,000.°°° be placed to the Silver: 
Funds, From the remainder the Directors recommend a Dividend at the rate. 
of 12 per cent. per annum, which will absorb yen 720,000. on old shares and. 
yen 360,000. on new shares, making a total of yen 1,080,000.™, 

The Balance, yen 609,720.7%, will be carried forward to the credit of next Account, 

NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 

Head Office, Yokohama, September 9th, 1905. 


BALANCE SHEET. 


June 80th, 1905, 














LIABILITIES. iia aa ene 
Capital paid u: Cbd bast enboecedethouessesgeebucetpendees 000,000. 
neuer Pa a. ee ae a eoee  9,720,000.9 0 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts... ...ccccsccscccccvcccccvcccce 108,007,! 4@ 
Reserve for Depreciation of Bank’s Premises, Properties, 
Furniture, &C. .....cccccvccccccccecccvccccsevesesces 152,448,7 0 0- 
Reserve for Silver Funds .. 600,000.09 9° 





Deposits (Current, Fixed, &C.) ...ssssecseccececes seceees 99,696,783.6 8 5 

Bills Payable, Bills Rediscounted, Acceptances, and other 
Giese MOS WG ENO FADE oo. 5ccsccccatcccccasccsccccsse IMareeene ee” 

Dividends Unclaimed..... Tdddackocbweckb rh os cesekecuenee 6,079.5 20 

Amount brought forward from last ACCOUNE ....eeeeeeee 

Net Profit for the past Half-year ......... 


529,929.88 8 
wetete tokecaie, SLEIETIRSAS 
Yen 250,668,731.79 § 





Cash Account— ASSETS. Y Y. 
POE Se docdbdcededceescecvocvetccs DEERE > 
At Bankers......... eveseoe se ceceeeeeee12,867,853.9 § 9—21,592,294.0 8 8 
Investments in Public Securities ......seseeececesevecees 18,878,448,5 00 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. osbeccccnes tee 


Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank.......+++ 181,237,941.900 
Bullion and Foreign Money...........+++ eosvccecccencce 646,064.99 © 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, &C. ...sseeeeeeees  1,678,937.8 79 

Yen 250,668,731.7 9 5 








PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 











Y 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &C. .sssesscceceesceeecees 6,230,500.10 2 
af eta 4 oxen ES OY en ey Re Oa 
To Reserve for Silver FUNGS ..cccccecessccecevescececees 200,000,000 
“a a on Share for 120,000 Old Sh: 720,000.99 0 
en 6, r Share for B ares=yen 720,000. 
4 “i AND . } 1,080,000.9 0 @ 
yen 3. per Share for 120,000 New Shares=yen 360,000.9 °° 3 
To Balance carried forward to next ACCOUNE .......e+0++++ _ 609,720. soe 
Yen 8,340,221.*° 9 
Y 
By Balance brought forward December 31st, 1904 ........ 529,922,383 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending ae 
TUNE BOC, 1905 .ccccodvcececcccccccccovecesccccesecccs  %4610,2000° 


Yen 8,340,221.4 99 





‘We have examined the above Accounts in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Returns from the Branches and Agencies, and find them toe 
be correct. We have further inspected the Securities, &c., of the Bank, and alse. 
those held on account of Loans, Advances, &c., and find them all to be in accordance 
with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 


NOBUO TAJIM. 


A, 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, } a 
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AN INSPIRING MAGAZINE FOR GIRLS. 


THE GIRL’S REALM 


Begins its Eighth Yearly Volume with the November part, NOW ON 
SALE EVERYWHERE, price SIXPENCE NET. 


’S REALM” is cultured and refined in tone. Bright and 
geen ae athe Helpful and practical in its advice, Preserving 
¢he humorous and light-hearted touch of youth, ' 


No magazine for girls has ever before reached such a high standard of 
literary and artistic excellence. The greatest encouragement has been given 
to its promoters by those most concerned in the happiness and welfare of 

P the educated classes, from the age of twelve to twenty and upwards. 


ls 01 
LIAN? WRITERS AND ARTISTS contribute regularly to its 
Jumns, and its readers have the advantage of the advice of experts in 
_— subjects in which they seek guidance, such as music, literary com- 
= ition, problems of conduct, how to earn a living, dress, and various 


Bovbies THE BISHOP OF LONDON 

five years ago founded the “Girl’s Realm” Guild of service and good-fellow- 
ghip, which has been a great success, bringing a beauiiful objective into the 
Jives of many girls of the leisured classes, who in turn have abundantly given 
“help to “ those less fortunate than themselves.” The Guild's activities have 
‘peen honoured by the patronage of the Queen and other members of the 
Royal Family, their latest effort being a Bazaar to be opened by H.R.H. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg on December 7th, 1905, at the Portman Rooms, 


A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


THE GIRL’S REALM 


will be sent post-free on receipt of a post-card to 
12 PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBBARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CentTRaL 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABQ, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


OOKS WANTED.—£1,000 offered for good Library, and 

25s. each offered for Frazer’s Golden Bough, 3 vols., 1900 ; Zastrozzi, a 
Romance, 1810; Borrow’s Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley's Logic, 1883 ; Scenes 
Clerical Life, lst ed., 2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Meredith’s 
Richmond, 3 vols., 1871; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869. ilroadiana, a 
‘Catalogue of Books, Pamphlets, Maps, Guides, Time-Tables, &c., price 3d.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
EW BOOKS AT SECOND-HAND PRICES. 
—Free on application, H. J. Glaisher’s COMPLETE CATALOGUE of 
Publishers’ Remainders, comprising Works in all branches of Literature. 

Orders by post receive every attention. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Buyers sent any distance for large 
collections. 25s. each offered for Churchill’s Poetical Works, 3 vols., 

1844; Chaucer, 6 vols., 1852; Brewer’s Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Borrow’s 

Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862. All inquiries answered. 100,000 books wanted and for 
gale, Catalogues free-—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 
OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

> 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 

for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 

and parcels. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £8 

for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols.; Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for Mommsen’s 

Bome, 4 vols., 1868; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Delany Autobiography, 

6 vols.; Muther’s Painting, 8 vols.; Jane Eyre, 3 vols. 1847; Pepys’ Diary, 

10 vols. 1893; Papworth’s Armorials, 1874; 25s. for Jesse’s George Selwyn, 

4vols., 1843; Richard [II., 1862; Greville Memoirs, 3 vols., 1874; Rossetti’s 

Poems, Ist ed., 1870; Kliot’s Clerical! Life, 2 vols., 1858 ; Romola, 1863 ; Adam Bede, 
1859. Complete list free—-HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


RUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in stock; many rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’s List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 
URIOUS, INTERESTING, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
’ ITEMS from the LIBRARY of JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq., Editor of 
Notes and Queries, both English and Foreign.—CATALOGUE NOW READY 
of READER, Orange Street, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 


POULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 

Two large spring Chickens, 4s; two specially selected, 5s.; trussed. 
Carriage prid anywhere. If in London, cash on delivery—CENTRAL 
SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Smithfield, London. 


TJRESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 

aid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery. 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 9s. 6d.; 11lbs., 
3s. ; l4ibs., 3s. 6d.; 21lbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsl-y. (Quote Paper.) 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS cranted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
‘SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.B.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
-Apost-free), HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 















































co 
2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 


2,000 

TURKEY 

CARPETS 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


A Carpet 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in, 
CARPETS oo CARPETS 
SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 
COMMERCIAL UNION 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


in which is now merged the 


HAND-IN-HAND 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICES, Nos. 24, 25, and 26 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital £2,500,000. Combined Funds exceed £11,000,000. 


Pee Company is now prepared to undertake, inter alia, any of the following 
oiices :— 
Executors of Wills. 





Trustee of Wills. Trustee of Settlements. 
Apply for Prospectus. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £55,000,000. 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
AND HOLIDAY RESORT. 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 


Beautiful Private Grounds. 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
For particulars, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, Bishop’s 
Teignton, South Devon. 

Editor of “ How to Live 100 Years,” post-free, 1s. 2d. 








Tennis Court. 





M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET 
tan COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS. NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
56 Days, £56. 70 Days, £70. 6 Weeks, £50. 


WINTER IN YTHE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS, 
January and February. Eight Weeks, 70 guineas. 
For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


ADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL. 
M 


THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL. 
BOOTH LINE WINTER TOURS, 23 to 27 days. 
First-class throughout, including Hotel and Railway Expenses. 
arrangement. 
Apply the BOOTH S.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; 
or 30 James Street, Liverpool. ; 


CRUISES on S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ (tonnage 3,273). 
Perfect Cuisine. 
ALESTINE, EGYPT, and GREECE CRUISE, 
leaving Marseilles, November 4th. 
Various Itineraries for later Cruises, 


Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


Ou of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &e., &., who desire to dispose of 
rivately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 

t, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 











Fares, £16 to £20, 
Longer. by 





Luxurious Steam Yacht, 





same 
Mall 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Comrunications upon matters 
-of business, should Nov be addressed to the 
Epiror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 
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A NEWSPAPER SURPRISE. 
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Every Sunday “The Observer” will in future give away 
to its readers a delightful facsimile of its issue of exactly 
100 years ago, including the advertisements. By purchasing the r 


same readers will thus be able to watch the rise and fall of 


Napoleon and the full story of the great European drama from ( 
which England emerged so brilliantly. ; 
The reproduction also gives most interesting personal and ( 
social news of 100 years ago, and the advertisements themselves t 
( 


are well worth reading. In order to obtain 














( 
THE OBSERVER ‘ 
— . , 1 
it is necessary to send a firm order for it to the Newsagent’s not ‘ 
later than Friday or the first thing on Saturday. 7 
her 
| ( 

ESTABLISHED I79I. Price 2d. 
ite 
(4 
The Coupon below entitles any reader of this paper resident in ™ 
London, its suburbs, or in Brighton to receive “The ¢ 
Observer” free of charge for four weeks. (e 
COUPON. io 

(Cut this out and post tm 3d. open envelope.) 

THE PUBLISHER, 7 


“THE OBSERVER,” 125 Strand, W.C. 
Please send me “The Observer” free of charge for four weeks, acccrding to your offer. 


IG cciaicstenkconcreunesieann et avensgandbenveseareeedendeen hawd tment 





POPP CR Ooo reer eee ODE HERE OE HOT EEEHEOH RHEE EHH HHO r eH HOE SEOs er ecer er Oee Fat Oe® 


POUR UURUCECOSCSOSORELOOOOOCOOLOO EOS OO eee reer ere rr errerrerrerer reese ee 
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~ portant Works from Hodder & Stoughton’s Autumn List 


Theological and Religious. 
() THE TESTIMONY OF ST. PAUL TO CHRIST, Viewed in 


Some of its Aspects. By the Rev. Prof. R. J. KNOWLING, D.D. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
One of the most important theological publications of the year is undoubtedly THE TESTIMONY OF ST. PAUL TO CHRIST, Viewed in Some of its 
Aspects, by the Rev. Prof. R. J. Knowling, ),D. Professor Kn .wlings new book represents an endeavour to emphasise the permanent interest and significance 
f St Paul’s testimony to Christ. It maintains that St. Pauls Epistles show clearly the early rise, the strength, the unanimity of the belief of Christ’s contem- 
pe d that the whole of the Epistles which bear the name of st. Paul, and the Acts of the Apostles, which comes to us from his intimate comrade, are 


ago "s shrouded in uncertainty,” but that we have valid grounds for attributing these books, without exception, to the authors claimed for them by the 
Catholic Church. 


(2) EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. Atexanpzr 


MACLAREN, D.D.,Litt.D. Complete in about thirty volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, 8vo, 7s. 6d. each volume. 
he Expositions will also be published by subscription, six volumes in a series, price 24s. net. per series. The first series comprises the Book of Genesis 
(ready), the Prophecies of Isaiah, Chapters i.-xlviii. (ready), the Prophecies of Isaiah, Chapters xlix.-Ixvi., and the Prophecies of Jeremiah (shortly), the Gospel 


of St. Matthew, Vol. I. (ready), Vols. II. aud LIL. (shortiy). : : : 
* There has never beeu any doubt as to the widespread popularity and usefulness of Dr. MACLAREN'’S great Bible work, EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIP- 


TURE, and it is a great pleasure tv record the appreciation with which each separate volume is received. Volume III. of the first series, viz., the Gospel of st. 
Matthew (Chapters i.-viii.), has just been published. 


Belles K.ettres, &c. 
(i) THE BOOKMAN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. By THOMAS SECCOMBE and W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. Complete in Twelve Monthly Parts, 
price 1s. net. each part. Part I. now ready. 

The First Part of THE BOOKMAN ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE has only been published four days, but already we have 
received many letters of congratulation, Here is one from no Jess an authority than Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton :—“‘ It isa very long time since any new 
issue from the press has fascinated me so much as the first number of the ‘ Bookman Illustrated History of English Literature.’ 

I have read with the greatest care the introduction and also the article on Chaucer, a part of whom I have myself been making a special study for many 
years, and they have so charmed me that I have just begun to read them again. 

Should the work be carried on in the same spirit and with the same efficiency to the end, it will be a real boon to every lover of English Literature. 

And as to the get-up, typographically and artistically this first number is a veritable feast for the bookman’s eyes.” 


(2) CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER SISTERS, By Cuswenr 
K. SHORTER. Price 3s. 6d. Illustrated. A volume of “ Literary Lives.” 

CHARLOTIE BRONTE AND HER SISTERS, by Clement K. Shorter, is the latest volume in the ‘‘ Admirable Literary Lives” Series, edited by W. 
Robertson Nicoll. Much new material has been published siuce the appearance of Mrs, Gaskell's famous Life of Charlotte Bronté, and Mr. Shorter has made full 
use of -~ many letters that have been brought to light since that date. Here is a book not only for the Bronté enthusiast, but for every serious student of 
Enzlish Literature. 


(3) THE MAKERS OF ENGLISH FICTION. By W. J. Dawson. 


Price 6s. 
THE MAKERS OF ENGLISH FICTION, Mr. W. J. Dawson’s companion volume to the ‘‘ Makers of Modern Poetry” and the ‘‘ Makers of Modern Prose,” is 
certain to achieve, like its predecessors, a remarkable success. Mr. Dawson's criticism is not arid or academic, He writes with knowledge and general enthusiasm. 
A book-lover himself, he wishes to share the fruits of his critical gleaning from the pleasant fields of ro:nance. 


(4) VISIONS, By Covtson Kernanan, Author of ‘God and the Ant,” “The 


Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil,” ‘‘ A World without a Child,” &c. With Decorations, 5s. net. 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s imaginative booklets have all attracted such extraordinary attention that the publication in one volume, and for the first time, of 
all his previously issued imaginative works, together with some entirely new pieces, is likely to be warmly welcomed. 


Fiction. 
(i) CAPTAINS ALL. By W. W. Jacoss. Illustrated by Will Owen, Third 


Edition, completing 20,000 copies. 3s. 6d. THE SPECTATOR says :— 

“The appearance of a new collection of stories from the pen of Mr. W. W. Jacobs enables us t» accept with equanimity the announcement that he had 
resolved to abandon all further attempts to write for the stage. The reading public is larger than the playgoing public; and, speaking for ourselves, we do not 
want to see Mr. Jacobs giving up to the stage what is meant for mankind. We welcome his return in the volume before us, to the methods and principles which 
have enabled him on former occasions to win his most resounding successes.” 


(2) THE CHERRY RIBBAND. By S. BR. Crooxerr. Illustrated. 6s. 


Mr, 8. R. Crockett’s new novel, ‘The Cherry Ribband,” which is written in the vein of “ The Lilac Sunbonnet.” is full of freshness, spirit, and charm. The 
heroine, an arch, tempting, and wholly delightful figure, is perhaps his most charming creation. Mr. Crockett ut his best must be read. 


(3) MR. LION OF LONDON, AND SOME AFFAIRS OF THE HEART. By 


J. J. BELL, Author of ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor.” TIllustrated by A. S. Boyd. 5s. 
“Mr. Lion of London,” by J. J. Bell, the popular author of ‘*‘ Wee Macgreegor,” shows that Mr. Bell is by no means a man of one book. His new volume 
of stories is not in dialect ; it is not a ‘‘ Wee Macgreegor” book. It is made up of what Mr. Bell calls little comedies and tragedies of the heart. So, after all, is 
life itself, and there can be no duubt as to the popularity of an author who can put life as you and I know it into the printed page. 


(4) THE RED REAPER. By Joun A. Srevarr. Illustrated in colour. 6s. 


“Tt clothes the dry bones of history with flesh and blood and breathes into them the breath of life.” This is the critics’ opinion of ‘The Red Reaper,” a 
‘book which has been enthusiasticalty reviewed by almost every important journal in the country. 


(5) THE MOTHER. By Norman Doncoan. With Decorations. 5s. 


This from the first review of ‘ The Mother,” by Norman Duncan, the well-known author of “ Dr. Luke” and ‘‘ The Way of the Sea”:—“ Few could give the 
‘story of a mother’s realisation of the great force ef motherhood through such skilful and penetrating flashes. Millie, the Variety Show blonde, is a great 
creation ; no less remarkable is the portrayal of her questioning son.”—SOOTSMAN. 


(6) ILN.R.I,z A PRISONER'S STORY OF THE OROSS. By Perer Roszecer 


Second Edition, 6s. 
There are some books which seem to be accepted by intuition. Such a book is ‘“I.N.R.I.:_a Prisoner's Story of the Cross.” Two editions were called for 
before publication, a happy augury for a book that stands by itself, a bouk that will be talked about, we believe, from one end of the country to the other. 4 
book that Tolstoy might have written. Here is an extract from one of the first reviews :—‘‘The story will live among the masterpieces of literature, saving 


Art. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT IN ART. (A Companion Volume to “The Gospels 


in Art.”) From the Creation to the Death of Moses. 208 pages of text and illustrations, 12 Photogravures, 8 Coloured 
Monochromes, 2 Dapies Plates. The Text by Rev. Canon J. Dobell, Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., Rev. R. C. Gillie, Dr. 
Hans W. Singer, and M. Léonce Bénédite. Edited by W. SHAW SPARROW. Bound in art wrapper, 5s. net; in cloth, 
7s. 6d. net ; in art vellum cloth, 10s. 6d. net; limited edition in full pigskin, £1 1s. net. 

An ex raordinary and immediate success attended ths publication of ‘‘The Gospels in Art.” 'Dhe public, Press, and pulpit alike have put the seal of their 
Spproval on a volume which is not only a marvel of cheapness, but a unique art gallery, and a representative portray:1 of the noblest and vastest subject in the 
history of art. The Gospels in Art” has already had a larger sale than any other book of its kind published in any country in the world, and the publishers have 
been eucouraged by its continued success to extend a step further the general scheme of a pictorial companion to the Bible which shall represent the best art 
of the best painters, while excluding those pictures which might give pain or offence in any religious circles. Hence THE OLD TESTAMENT IN ART, from 

é Creation to the D:ath of Moses, a companion volume to “The Gospels in Art,” which will be issued shortly in four different styles of binding. 

Readers interested in this work are pirticularly requested to write to the publishers, Messrs. HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27,Paternosier Row, for a prospectus 

aud special reservation order form, as the work is certain to obtain enormous popularity, and it may be difficult to keep pace with the demand, 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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GRAND 
MAGAZINE 


stands absolutely alone in the magazine world, and 
it has quickly gained popular appreciation by the 
exceptional nature of its contents. Many of the 
articles give something to talk about long after 
they are read, and half-an-hour spent with it is 
sure to be bright, interesting, and well spent. The 
following are some of the contents for November: 


WORK DONE IN SLEEP. By Rupoupx px Corpova. 
An extraordinary and suggestive account, showing how what 
we look upon as the normal conditions of life and work are 
frequently reversed, and how intellectual feats have been 
accomplished during sleep. 


MY BEST STORY, AND WHY I THINK SO. 


By ARTHUR MORRISON. 


SHOULD WOMEN WEAR CORSETS? 


The views of two leading London physicians. It will doubt- 
less surprise a number of people to learn that, even from a 
medical point of view, the practice of corset-wearing may 
be ably defended. 


HOW BARGAIN-HUNTERS ARE SWINDLED. 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 

WHAT ARE A COMPOSER'S PROSPECTS ? 
This article throws light upon a question about which little 
is generally known. It shows what are at present the 
prospects of any one adopting, in England, the career of a 
musical composer. 


[IS VIOLENT DEATH PAINFUL? 


By A PHYSICIAN. 


THE CAUSERIES OF THE GRAND CLUB. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE. 
Any many other Stories, Articles, Poems, &c., &c. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 4id. net. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Tue Equiporse OF Evrorr. By = ay 

Tue Irish Lanp Purcuase Deaptocg. By the Earl of Dunraven, K.P.,C.M.G. 
Georce Farquuar. By William Archer. 

Great Britain and GERMANY. By J. A. Spender. 

Tue ANGLO-JAPANESE FLEETS IN ALLIANCE. By Archibald Hurd. 

Sir Oxrver LopGe on RELIGION AND Scrence. By W. H. Mallock. 

Tue SirvaTion 1n SoutH Arrica. By G. Seymour Fort, 

A Cuassic oF THE CHasE. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 

Lirg anp LITERATURE IN France. By W. Lawler Wilson. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE. By the Marchese Raffaele 





TenTING IN PatestTine. By I. Zangwill. 

THE AUSTRIAN OccUPATION OF MacepontaA. By R. A. Scott James, 
Tue Hovsine OF THE Poor. By Benjamin Taylor, 

Hewry Irnvine—A TRIBUTE. 

Hewry Invinc—A Persona Reminiscence. By T. H.8. Escott, 
Nostarem. Part III. Chaps 6, 4,and5. By Grazia Deledda, 
Tue Financia OUTLOOK. . By J.8.-8. 


London: CHAPMAN anv HALL, Limited. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 


ON Bue Oo onres CIRCUIT. A SERSEANT CONWAY. 
Frits 
sik: sou "CONSTANTINE, Chaps. THE “ WINE-DRINKER.” By Ww. J. 
By A. T. QuittER-Coucu. BATCHELDER. 
REMINISCENCES OF A DIPLO- ‘- BOOKE OF MARTYRS. By Dora 
IMPROVING THE BREED. By Sir rippin eae ae 
George Scort, K.C.I1. 


FROM A COLLEGE WINDOW.—VII. 

THE CREATION \ OF THE BRITISH = KING’S REVOKE, Chaps. 

MUSEUM. ir E, Maunpe 28-29, Mrs. 
Tuompson, K. ie 


(Conclusion.) By 
London : SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





By WALTER 





|A WEEKLY MESSAGE FROM THE 


“DEAR HOMELAND.” 


The Over-Seas Edition of the “ Daily Mail” 
forms a complete summary, week by week, of 
all British and Foreign News, and is printed 
on strong, specially prepared paper. The. 
world-wide popularity of the 


OVER-SEAS 
“DAILY MAIL” 


proves it to be a welcome friend to alf 
British subjects living abroad, and its success 
has been still more assured by the Home 
Shopping Scheme, which facilitates a profit- 
able method of Shopping by Mail in the 
English Markets. 


Annual Subseription - = 7s. 
Post-free to any part of the World. 


A Specimen Copy will be mailed FREE on 
receipt of Postcard, 


All Communications to be addressed: 


CHIEF CLERK, OVER-SEAS “DAILY MAIL,” 
3 Carmelite House, Tallis Street, London. 





Almost Immediately. 
SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 


THE FLOWER BOOK. 


Being Colour Reproductions in Absolute Facsimile after a series of 38 Water+ 


Colours. 
Edition limited to 300 for all countries. Bound in full sealskin, 
£15 15s., or mounted in solander case, 


THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 148 New Bond Street. 


Almost Immediately. 


AXEL HAIG AND HIS WORK. 


A Biography of Axel Herman Haig, with a Complete Descriptive List of 
his Etcled Work. Illustrated-with Portrait and 45 Reproductions of his 
Etchings, Pencil Drawings, and Water-Colours. 

Limited Large-Paper Edition, with Original Etching, £3 3s, 
Ordinary Edition, also limited, £1 1s. 
THE FINE ART SOCIETY, 148 New Bond Street. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY,. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Reproductions in Monochrome of Famous Works of 
Art by the Autotype Permanent Process. 








Attention is invited to a New Series of Autotype Reproductions of Moderm 
Paintings, including Notable Examples from 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 1905, 


B. W. LEADER, R.A., Honble. JOHN COLLIER, 
J. McWHIRTER, R.A., YEEND KING, &c., &c. 
Full gentionions will be sent on capliention. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE,,. 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo 
graphs | of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
conv of reference the publications are arranged Alphabetically 


After 





Marearet L. Woops, 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW 
of Social, Industrial, and Educational Questions Affecting Women. 
Started in 1858 as ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

Edited by ANTOINETTE M. MACKENZIE, 


The Review endeavours to collect quarter by quarter all that is of most 
value for reference and record in regard to the work of women in all parts of 


the world, 
Price 1s. quarterly, 4s. per annum, post-free. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.c. 





OW TO LIVE. By Dr. CATON. Health Rules for 
Older Pupils in Primary Schools. “If all such could be got to = 
them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little ch: 
full of good sense — cover to cover.”—Spectator, 30th, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE 





under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 
A Visit of Inspection is invited to 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








THE SIMPLEST CURE. 
Being Suggestions for a Rational View of the Prevention and 
Treatment of Disease. 
By F. MARSDEN BURNETT, M.D. Lond., D.P.H. Cantab. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
TIMES.—* A sensible little book.” 
LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Ltd., 16 Henrietta Street, W.Cy 
And all Booksellers. 
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N public as in private life it is 
] the custom to add the letters 
The 


object of the custom is to ensure 


RS.V.P. to invitations. 


that proper provision be made for 

each guest, and this can only be done where those 
who give the entertainment know how many people 
to expect. 

The list of people who have shown themselves 
eager to accept the invitation of “ The Times” to 
enjoy the uses of its Book Club by taking a year’s 
subscription to the newspaper, has reached such 
dimensions that we are no longer able to issue a 
general invitation without (to use the language of social 


intercourse) an R.S.V.P. at the bottom of the card. 


Many people fancy that they have only to make up 
their minds to send a subscription for “The Times,” 
in order to begin immediately from that day enjoying 
the privileges of the Book Club. But such is no longer 
the case. You can no more expect to be able to do 
this than you can expect to obtain, at twenty-four 
hours’ notice, seats at a theatre in which the most 
popular play of the day is being performed. People 
who are quick to perceive the best of what is going 
on round them, book their seats early in such cases, 


to avoid the disappointment of being told that the 


R.S.V.P. 


TO 
PRINTING- HOUSE-SQUARE. 








cheque (and, if you prefer to make 
quarterly payments, the cheque need 
only be for 20s.), you are taking 
nothing from your pocket ; you are 
merely “ booking early” so as to avoid 
the inconvenience of subsequent postponement. You 
are in fact complying with the “ request for an answer” 
which it has been found necessary to add to the general 


invitation issued some weeks ago by “ The Times.” 


Arrangements have been made which will enable us 
to start, in a few weeks from now, to clear the “waiting 
list ” of new subscribers at the rate of 500 a day. That 
is to say that the scale on which “ The Times” Book 
Club is being conducted is so generous that we must 
be able to meet an increase of the volumes in circula- 
tion at the rate of 1,500 a day. The request for an 
early reply to its invitation is, therefore, no arbitrary 
proceeding on the part of “ The Times.” It is merely 
the expression of a wish to make adequate and timely 


provision for the reception of each guest. 


For those who do not wish to wait an indefinite time 
before they obtain the use of the Book Club, the 
necessity for an immediate reply is evident, and a 
form of subscription, therefore, forms part of this 
advertisement. This form should be filled in and 


posted at once. 





house is full every night for the 
next three months, A similar dis- 
appointment will await those who 
are contenting themselves with the 
reflection that, as they do not wish 
to begin their use of “The Times” 
Book Club until January, it will be mes 8 
time enough in January officially 
to notify such a wish at Printing- | 
The fact is that 


those whose orders do not reach 


house-square. 


the Manager before January will 
[Strike out 
2 of these 3 


in all probability be unable to | 
paragraphs. ] 


begin using “The Times” Book 
Club until Easter. 

If you object: “But I do not wish 
to pay now for something which I 





do not begin to use until later,” our 
reply is that you need not do so. 
Your application should be sent in 
how, but if you prefer, you may 
post-date your cheque December rom 


or January. In sending to “The 





Times” now such a_post-dated 


THE MANAGER, 
Printing-house-square, London, E.C, 


the first Monday after you have registered my subscription. 
notice when my address is to be changed, and each change will be for a period (begin- 
ning on a Monday and ending on a Saturday) of not less than ene week. 


(3) Tickets for ‘The Times.” Please send me 312 Tickets for “The Times” (a year’s 
supp'y), which I can give to any newsvendor once a week, once a month, or once a 
quarter, when I am at home; or which I can—during temporary absences from home 
—hand in at railway bookstalls or give to local newsvendors in a for single 
eopies of “‘ The Times.” 

\ which, for any valid reason, I have been unable to use. 

I enclose £3 18s, [Strike out if you prefer to pay quarterly.] 

I enclose 20s., to be followed by three quarterly payments of 20s, 


Cheques should be made payable to “ The Times Subscription Account” and 


eeee 


Address . 
[A subscription taken in the name of a club or other corporate body covers the buying privilege, but 


‘¢The Times,’ 


CBG ioc cescevcceaes es ecccsccces soeeeee L905. 


I wish to subscribe to “ The Times” for one year—52 weeks, 
I wish the delivery of “The Times” to begin OM .ss..ssseserseees 
I wish my year’s use of the Book Club to begin OM ....sscscseeseeceeeees disecusddevesecs Wevacebscaa * 


COOP ee eee ereerereeeeeerereere eeee 


NOTE.—The Subscriber can have the paper as soon as he wishes. But he will 

not be able to obtain the Book Club privileges until at least four weeks from 

If he will indicate a date, every effort will 

nen and he may post-date his cheque so that it is not payable before 
en. 


be made to meet his 


(1) “The Times” by Post. I desire ‘The Times” to be delivered to me, post-free, upon the 
understanding that my address may be changed for any period, however short, pro- 
vided that notice reaches “‘ The Times ”’ Office not later than 9 o’clock on the mormug 
pe the day preceding the publication of the issue which is to be sent to the new 
address, 

(2) Regular Service by any Newsvendor. Please arrange with 
aliens] name, ‘The Times” will ascertain what newsvendor might undertake the 
delivery 


[Foreign postage 1s charged a penny a day.] 
If the subscriber cannot 


(Fill in Name of Newsvendor.) 


sar aye mye em seecee see cen cesses ens see coeeees ences see ees cee ceeces ceesee see crreceeee 


sessseeeeetO Geliver my paper, beginning on 
I will give you six days’ 


ese tickets 


It is understood that you will redeem any of t. 


be crossed “Barclay and Co., Limited.” 


COP eee e meee eee renee es ee seeee es eeE SEES OEE EEO REE eee eeenes OOO r reer rene rereeeeeeeeeeePeseeeeeee 


(Please write clearly.) 


Prereer Ter rerrerrrrrrr ery) ROO reer e rene ee eee ener eee eee EE eEeE see ESE EOE EES ESSER ESS SES SEE SES 


not the reading privilege. } 


N.B.—Are you already a daily purchaser Of “ThE THNEGE ” 2 .rccscsssssererererrers 
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G. B. LANCASTER’S FIRST LONG NOVEL 
A SPUR TO SMITE. 


By G. B. LANCASTER, 


Author of “Sons o’ Men.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Mr. W. Lb. COURTNEY, in the DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

«Represents a further and more mature stage in Mr. Lancaster's literary 
career. He has learnt many things in the interval—a sustained and con- 
tinuous interest of plot, the value of a given design, careful analysis of 
chatacter, and other things which ought to form part of the furniture of the 
novelist’s mind. The strength, the force, the actuality remain, for still the 
taste on the palate is like some of those rough Colonial wines which savour of 
the young soil on which the grapes are grown, The book preserves its 
characteristic quality of literary work done by some ‘eager, feverish writer, 
quite unhampered by the conditions of the past.” 


A.SPUR TO SMITE. 


The STANDARD. 
“Mr, Andrew Melrose, the publisher, deserves hearty congratulation on the 
apy eg of this book, because it is work brim full of power and promise. It 
s not the first time that he has helped a man who, if the gods prove kind to 
him, ought to have a distinct literary future, as witness his friendship with 
the author of ‘ The House with the Green Shutters.’” 


A SPUR TO SMITE. 


ys Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, in the STAR. 

«@. B. Lancaster’s new novel is a tremendous sledge-hammer affair. It 
paints rough life in Australia, New Zealand, and Samoa with fierce splashes 
of hot colour. Mr. Lancaster is always brutally direct. He beats his phrases 
out on the anvil, and he makes you jump on every page. It is strong work, 
and it is horribly alive......The agony of Kin in the coils of his owner makes 
the story burn and glow,” 


A SPUR TO SMITE. 


, LITERARY WORLD. 

“It isa powerful novel, vivid in its actuality, and pulsing on every page 
with the strength and vigour of the lives of earnest men......The descriptions, 
wondrous pictures of life on the cattle farms of New Zealand, in Australia, 
and in the plantations of Samoa, literally throb with vitality, and the 
characters, men and women, are as clear cut as gems. We do not hesitate to 
supreme the belief that Mr. Lancaster has before him a future of greatness; 

eed, we are prepared to say that ‘A Spur to Smite’ has gone very near to 
the achievement, if it has not wholly assured it.” 
SUNDAY SUN. 

“Power and freshness: these are the two chief features of ‘A Spur to 
Smite.’ The plot is Faust up to date. It makes great demand upon our 
credulity, We have to concede the foundation before we can enjoy the super- 
strocture. ‘But what matters plot when the telling is so strong and pure, 
when such enthusiasm breathes through the pages? I am disposed to concede 
the foundation to a man who will rouse and stir me as Mr. Lancaster rouses 

3,” 


London: ANDREW MELROSE, 16 Pilgrim Street, 5.C. 





Why read Dull Magazines 
or 
Uninteresting Reviews 


when you can have 


“ BLACKWOOD” 


sent to you Monthly from your Library, Reading Club, 
or Bookseller. 


“BLACKWOOD ” 


is not only the oldest and the best of the Magazines, but : 
is of an excellence which puts it in a elass by itself. It 
is brilliantly written, entertaining, and interesting alike 
in its treatment of subjects of general and topical 
interest, Fiction, Criticism—Literary and Political, 
Humorous Sketches, and Descriptive and Sporting 
Articles. 


“¢ Blackwood’ remains a marvel among monthly magazines, 
Oldest of all, it has the energy and vivacity of youth.’—Punch, 





Contents of the November Number, 


William Pitt the Younger. The Vrouw Grobelaar’s Leading 

By Charles Whibley.| Cases. 1X.—Her Own Story. 
British Woodlands : AS they Are By Perceval Gibbon, 

and as they Ought to be. A Rest-Cure Pen 

By Six Herbert Maxwell.| oo a a si in Germany. 

Peking, August 1900. chard Hartley, Prospector. 
By Col, Scott Moncrieff, C.ILE.| The Robin. By RB. C. Lehmann, 

‘The Ould Tunes.” ; __ | Musings without Method. 
By Moira O'Neill.| Vulgarity and its Cure—The Bogey 
The Streets of London. of Inetliciency—Enugland and Japan, 
By Col. Sir Henry Smith, K.C.B, |A Great Viceroyalty. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 





MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 
FURTHER MEMOIRS OF THE 


WHIG PARTY, 1807-1821. By Hewry Ricuarp Vassart, 

Third Lord Holland (1773-1840). With which is incorporated a chapter 

termed ‘‘ Miscellaneous Reminiscences.” Edited by Lord Sravorpa.e, 

eg the ‘‘ Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox.” With Portraits, demy 8vo, 
. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


_ SAMUEL SMILES. Edited by Txomas Mackay, Author of the 
{ “Life of Sir John Fowler.” With Portraits, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


‘THE WAR IN THE FAR EAST. 


By the MILITARY CORRESPONDENT of the “TIMES.” With 10 
ee Sa Portraits and 38 specially prepared Maps, medium 8vo, 
Ss. ne 


THE FIRST VOLUMES OF THE INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. 
Published for the Government of India, 


BENGAL IN 1756-57. A Selection of 


Publie and Private Papers dealing with the Affairs of the British in Bengal 
during the Reign of Siraj-Uddaula. Edited, with Notes and an Historical 
Introduction, by S. C. Hitt, B.A., B,Sc., late Officer in Charge of the 
Records of the Government of India, 3 vols, demy 8vo, 12s, net each vol. 
[Ready November 4th, 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF 


HOME REUNION. Refections on the Present Position of Non- 
conformists, with an Appeal for Conferences that we may Understand One 
Another Better. By the Eart Netson. With a Frontispiece, large crown 
8vo, 6s. net. [Now ready. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS. 
INDIA, BURMA, AND CEYLON, 


including Bengal, Bombay and Madras, the Panjab, North-West Provinces, 
Rajputana, the Central Provinces, Mysore, &., the Native States and 
Assam. With 78 Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings. Fifth Edition, 
crown 8v0, 


JAPAN. By Basi Hatt Cxamperzain 


and W. B. Masox. With Maps and Plan. Seventh Edition, 20s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd. 


will publish 


Mrs. Brookfield 
and her Circle. 


By C. and F, BROOKFIELD. 
In 2 royal 8vo vols. 

MRS. BROOKFIELD ; ’ 

was the original of — with 16 Photogravures, 

Lady Castlewood in 288. net. 

“Esmond,” and she 

and Canon Brookfield 

were the centre of a 

brilliant coterie which 

included almostall the 

literary and most of 

the social celebrities 

of the early and mid- 

Victorian era. 


On Monday next. 


The Salt of My Life. 


By F. G. AFLALO, F.Z.S. 


In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with 50 Illustrations, 
7s. 6d, net. 


Reminiscences of an 
angler in search of 
sport in two hemi- 
spheres. Written in 
an. easy, Vivacious 
style. 

Early In November. 


The Life of Froude. 


By HERBERT PAUL, 


ilt 
The only and authori- In demy 8vo, cloth git, 
tative Siesneehy of with Photogravure Plates, 
JAMES ANTHONY 16s. net. 


‘The Conflict of Ideals 
in the English Church 


By CANON KNOX LITTLE. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 

with New Portrait, 

10s. 6d. 





LONDON: SIR ISAAC PITMAN and SONS, LTD. 
Incorporating ISBISTER and CO., Publishers. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE AGE 


The mass of literature increases and multiplies: leisure for 
reading remains a constant quantity 


A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 


In sketching the difficulties in store for the historian 
of the future, Macaulay lays stress upon the enormous 
mass of literature which must necessarily be digested by 
any one desirous of writing history as it should be 
written. ; 

Since Macaulay's day this mass has vastly increased ; 
indeed, those who have given little thought tothe subject 
have no conception of the stupendous quantity of literary 
matter, of one form or another, that is yearly added to 
the world’s stock. 

If the difficulty be a serious one for the ideal historian 
—who, according to Macaulay's outline, must be a man 
of such genius as the world rarely beholds—what is it 
for the ordinary man? Every one with any taste for 
reading desires to make the acquaintance of the best 
books both of his own and of former times. But how, 
with the volume of literary output increasing with such 
rapidity, can one hope in a short lifetime at the same 
time to read the world’s masterpieces and to discriminate 
between the permanent and the ephemeral in con- 
temporary writings ? 


Hundred Best Books a Failure 


Considerations such as these are doubtless responsible 
for the various attempts that have been made to draw up 
lists of the hundred best books. It cannot be said that 
anv of these attempts have been successful. Efforts to 
please everybody are proverbiully destined in the end to 
please nobody. Perhaps the best-known list is that of 
Lord Avebury, of which some one has unkindly said that 
it is admirably calculated to make a man a first-class 
prig. Be this as it may, the list remains only as a literary 
curiosity. The latest list is that of the late Lord Acton, 
a truly extraordinary compilation, consisting chiefly of 
books of which no one has ever heard. This contribution 
to the burning question is regarded by some as the 
nearest approach to a joke of which an erudite scholar 
could be capable. 


Individual Fancy Cannot be Ignored 


These failures make it evident that the problem must 
be solved on somewhat different lines. However desirous 
people may be to read only what is best, no scheme of 
reading which disregards individual taste will ever be 
generally adopted. The solution of the problem lies in 
providing in an accessible form as many of the master- 
pieces of literature as possible, and instead of endeavouring 
to press the whole collection upon any and every reader, 
to allow him to select only those which suit his particulary 
inclinations. 





OF THE DIFFICULTY 


With this purpose in view, the “ Harmsworth Library” 
has been undertaken, and fifteen volumes are now ready, 
more being in course of preparation. In his task 6f 
selection the editor has, in the main, been guided by 
the well-known principle of “the greatest good to the 
greatest number.” 


A Book much admired but seldom read 


A classic has been cynically defined as a book much 
admired but seldom read. Many of the great books of 
the world, it is true, are seldom read, but that is simply 
because few people are able to apprecidte them. Sucha 
book as “ Aristotle's Ethics” makes no appeal to the 
ordinary man: and, even if he could be induced to read 
it, it is doubtful whether he would derive any benefit. 


The “ Harmsworth Library,” therefore, will not include 
books of this description, but only those books which are 
classics because they possess a human interest, not limited 
to particular nations or epochs, but for all time, A glance 
at the subjoined list will show that all the volumes are at 
once acknowledged masterpieces, and books which have 
delighted countless numbers of readers. 


Such a library is not, of course, designed primarily for 
the class to which readers of the Spectator belong, but 
the editor has received many letters of inquiry from 
clergymen, school managers, and others, in consequence 
of which he has thought it well to give on this page 
some information as to the purpose and character of the 
collection. From these letters it would appear that 
clergymen‘and others to whom falls the task of providing 
good literature to those under their charge frequently 
find themselves at a loss to provide books worth having 
out of a scanty school prize fund or the slender income 
of a village library. 


Masterpieces for One Shilling 


In such cases the “ Harmsworth Library” gives the 
greatest assistance, The cost of each volume is only 1s., 
and this low price has not been attained through any 
sacrifice of those qualities which make a book worth 
having. The paper is of as good quality as that of the 
usual 6s. book; the print is large and pleasing to the 
eye; while the binding i is at once elegant and durable. 


The fifteen volumes ready up to date are on sale every- 
where, but Clergymen, School Managers, or others who 
desire fuller information before purchasing may obtain 


full details from THE PUBLISHER, 2 Carmelite House, 


London, E.C. 


















VANITY FAIR. 
By W. M. THackeray. 
IVANHOE. 


JANE EYRE. 


THE PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. 


WESTWARD HO! 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. 
By R. Souruey. 


VOYAGE OF H.M.S. 
BEAGLE. 


By Cuartes Darwin. 


j = BROWN’S SCHOOL- 


Ss. By Tuomas Huauzs. 








By Sir Wattzr Scort. 


By CHARLOTTE BRonté. 


By Joun Bunyan. 


By Cuaruzes Kinastey, 








THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


By Cuarues Lams. 


EAST LYNNE. 
By Mrs. Henry Woop. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 


By Cuaruss Dickens, 


TRAVELS & RESEARCHES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Davin LivINesToneE. 


ADAM BEDE. 


By Grorag Exior. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 


By Francis T. Pau@rave. 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 





Any or all of these 
Masterpieces 


at 1S. each. 


' 
On sale everywhere. 


N.B.—The last five volumes are fresh 
from the Press. 











By NatHanigL HawTHORNE. 
‘ 
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A 


NOTABLE AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


NOW READY. 


Price 18s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF 
SIR 
WEMYSS 


REID, 
1842-1885. 
) Edited, with an Introduction, by ~ 
STUART J. REID. 
With Rembrandt Photogravure Portrait. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd, London. 
And all Booksellers. 





GREENING’S POPULAR NOVELS 


All interesting ! 


BY THE GODS BELOVED. _ 4g. 


A Romance by the Baroness ORCZY, Author of ‘The Scarlet Pimper- 
nel” (8th Edition), ‘‘ The Emperor’s Candlesticks ” (8rd Edition). 


All worth reading! 





MR. MULDOON. : 6/- 
By MICHAEL O'DONOVAN. 
DOROTHY RAEBURN. 6/- 


A Charming Story by REGINALD TURNER, Author of “ The Steeple,” 
** The Comedy of Progress,”’ &c. 


PAULINE MERRILL. m 


By AGNESE LAURIE WALKER, 


A:- MARRIAGE IN BURMAH. .. 


By Mrs. M. CHAN TOON. 


THE UNKNOWN DEPTGHS. _.z. 


A Tale of Adventure by ELLIOTT O'DONNELL, Author of “For 
Satan's Sake, 


FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 6/- 


By GEORGE LONG. 


ROSAMOND’S MORALITY. 6/- 


An Unconventional Tale by GORDON C. WHADCOAT, Author of “His 
Lordship'’s Whim,” &c. 


THE IRONY OF FATE. Re 


By MURIEL CROSSE. 


THAT MOVING FINGER. 
By H. C. F. CASTLEMAN. 


——— 


3/6 





Complete Catalogue on Application. 





LONDON: 
GREENING & CO., Ltd., 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER. 


THE IDEAL COUNTRY-HOUSE 
PAPER. 


Among the Contents this week are the follow. 
ing Articles of Special Interest to Lovers 
of Country Life and Outdoor Sports and 


Pastimes :— 


| BEATERS AND STOPS. 


THE TROUT OF LOCHLEVEN (Illustrated), 
With Some Notes on the Varying Seasons, 1875-1905, 


A NEW CENTRAL GOLF AUTHORITY ? 
THE PATRIARCH OF POULTRYDOM. By 


“ Home COUNTIES.” 
AN AUTUMN LETTER FROM IRELAND, 


By “ Marntop.” 


ENGLISH SYNDICATE AND AMERICAN 
CLUB SHOOTS. Some Suggested Contrasts. 


LONDON AND LIEGE GUNMAKING. 
GUN-ROOM TOPICS. By “Nevis.” 
HAS FOXHUNTING DETERIORATED ? 


The Views of a Veteran Shropshire Foxhunter. 


THE INCREASED COST OF HUNTING. 


Opinion of a Master of Hounds on Hunt Subscrip- 
tions. 


THE GARDEN CITY AND CHEAP 
COTTAGES EXHIBITION. 


THE VANDERBILT MOTOR RACE. By 


the Rey. ARUNDELL WHATTON. 
SUDDEN WINTER. 


THE GRUMBLER ON THE CONTINENT, 
—YV. The Farmer. 





ORDER FORM .. 


To the PusiisHer, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER, 4 and 5 Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
Please send me “* THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN and LAND 
AND WATER” for October 28th, for which I enclose 64d. in 


stamps. 
PT Ee eT a Pr PRP Tee ee 


ROGIEE 5 ses iiviis datbcic eh ccsrcdisiaseiivneaaaae 








COR ee eeerereeeeerersessrerenaressse senses serses eee eeeeee 
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How you may obtain practically any Books 
you desire—changing them for any others 
every day from 


‘The Standard’ Book Club 


In conjunction with 


The Booklovers’ Library 


The Library Service which has been inaugurated by ‘The 
Standard’ Book Club places an inexhaustible number of interest- 
ing and delightful books within your reach. To-day you may 
obtain practically any book you desire, except, of course, abstruse, 
scientific, and technical works, without delay or trouble. With 


a store of five hundred thousand volumes from which to draw, 





you are certain of an unfailing supply of the best reading matter, 
not only for yourself, but for your whole family. The Library 
Service of ‘The Standard’ Book Club is not new and untried. 
It has taken for its foundation the Booklovers’ Library—a Library 
which for years has continued to charm its many subscribers by 
the exceptionally wide selection of books which it has always 
supplied—and has widened the scope and amplified the resources 
of that great Library. So, not only can we give you all recent 
books, including those which left the presses yesterday, but we 
are in a position to furnish the books of bygone years. It means 
much to a household to have at its command the resources of a 
great Library stored with all the literary treasures which un- 
ceasing care and lavish expenditure of money have secured, and 
which are being amplified every day. 


There is an added pleasure in the fact that all the books 
supplied by ‘The Standard’ Book Club are new, or as good as 
new. They are always fresh, clean, and undisfigured. They 
come to you enclosed in a dainty, unobtrusive cover, packed in a 
convenient box. The binding, appearance, and general condition 
of the books are just as you would wish them to be if the books 
were your own property. 


Our care for your interests did not cease when we had arranged 
for you the best Library Service in the world. To make it still 
more valuable to you we have decided to deliver hooks daily 


means the expense to our subscribers ‘outside London and 
the surrounding districts of receiving and returning books has 
been greatly reduced. The railways know our packages, and the 
special low rates will always be granted without negotiation on 
your part. 


You may obtain all the full and wide Library privileges offered 
hy ‘The Standard’ Book Club and a copy of * The Standard» 
every day for £2 5s. Od. per year—l0d. per week, or about 4d. 











per day more than you now pay for a penny newspaper. A little 
thought will show you that our book service costs less than any: 
other. And yet we offer you advantages and conveniences which 
are not offered by any other newspaper or circulating library. 


Points... :...«, 





Books may be exchanged personally 
at the headquarters, 17 Hanover 
Street, London, .W., or the City 


A subscription of £2 Ss. a year, 
lis. 6d. a quarter, or 4s. a month 
procures ‘The Standard’ daily, and 

















two books to be changed as often as 
desired. Additional books may be 
obtained for 10s. a year, 2s.6d. a 
quarter, or 10d. a month each. 


There is no limit to the number of 
exchanges which a subscriber may 
make. If he likes, a subscriber may 
have from the Library a thousand 








volumes a year. 


The ‘Standard’ Book Club has at 
its disposal a stock ‘of considerably 
more than half a million books, 








absolutely free of charge to subscribers who live within a certain 





area around London. The exact extent of this area is shown by 





the maps which appear on the inside covers of the descriptive 
book which we send gratis and post-free to every applicant. The 
area is & wide one, but we could not, of course, include onr 
country subscribers. On their behalf we have secured from the 
railway companies special terms for carriage of books, By this 





Subscribers who live within the 
area shown by the Map below can 
exchange books daily or as often as 





they like carriage free. 





Special arrangements have been 
made with all Railways reducing the 
cost of books sent to country subscri- 
bers to a very considerable extent. 








Branch, 85 Queen Street, Cheapside. 


Every book is enclosed in a dark red 
case which serves to keep it fresh 
and clean, and there are no disfiguring 
labels or stamps. 


Clubs and Reading Societies are 
given the full privileges of ‘The 
Standard’ Book Club. 


Subscribers are provided free with 
Catalogues, monthly and quarterly, 
An elaborate Catalogue of 500 pages 
is in preparation. 


The full privileges of ‘ The Standard’ 
Book Club are available immediately 
you join it—you do not have to watt, 





You may obtain practically any 
book you like. You may change it as 
often as you like. You may keep it 
as long as you like. There are no 
fines, no restrictions—there is no 
liability whatsoever, 








Our Book will Interest You. 





We have prepared a little book which gives all the details of ‘The 
It is not lengthy, for our plan is so simple 
and so sound that it needs no long and argumentative explanation. 
At the same time many features which cannot be explained here are 


Standard’ Book Club. 


dealt with in the book. 


There are many points about our Library Service upon which you 
Our book will give you that information. 
Many questions will arise in your mind as you read this announce- 

At the end of it you 
It will be sent to you 
by return Post-Free if you will address a letter or postcard to the 
Manager, ‘The Standard’ Book Club, Shoe Lane, London, EC., or 
you may send the appended form in an unclosed envelope bearing a 


want further information. 


ment. Our book will answer those questions. 
will find a form to be used for subscribing. 


halfpenny stamp. 


Sel 





ROB ivan 


TEAR THIS OFF. 


To THE MANAGER, 
‘THE STANDARD’ BOOK CLUB, 
SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


Please send me a copy of your Descriptive 
« 


Book. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’'S.New Books. 


SECQND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
THE LIFE OF GRANVILLE GEORGE LEVESON-GOWER, 


SECOND EARL GRANVILLE, K.C., 1815-91. 


By LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE. 
“With $ Portraits (3 Photograyures), 2 vols. 8yo, 30s. net. 


ATHENZUM. 

“We congratulate the author on the success of 
his considerable undertaking: it possesses high 
permanent value,”’ 

ST. JAMES’S BUDGET. 

“It may be said that he has completely succeeded 
in making this biography a contribution to the 
political history of what may rightly be called our 
own times, extremely valuable to the student and 
markedly interesting to the general reader. As a 
full and clear exposition of Lord Granville’s | ‘Life of Gladstone’ asa priceless contribution to 
character and talents the book could not be better.” | modern history.” 


GREGORY THE GREAT: his Place in History and Thought. 
By F, HOMES DUDDEN, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, net. 


*,* This Work gives « full and elaborate account of the Christian Church as it was in the Sixth Century, 
and will therefore, it is believed, be of interest to those who take the doctrine and practice of the first 
eix centuries as the test of Anglican orthodoxy, as well as to the student of Church History generally, 


HENRY VIII. By A. F. Pottarp, M.A., Professor of Con- 


stitutional ed in University College, London, With Portrait in Photogravure, from a Chalk 
Drawing by HOLBEIN. Crown 8yo, 8s, 6d, net. 


This New Edition is a reprint from the letterpress of the Volume in the “ English Historical ’’ Series 
issued in » with numerous illustrations by Messrs, Goupil & Co, 


LETTERS to “IVY” from the FIRST EARL of DUDLEY 


(1781-1883). Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by SAMUEL H, ROMILLY. With 2 Illustra- 
tions and a Facsimile, 8vo, 16s, net, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,—* Lord Dudley’s ‘Letters to Ivy’ will always be well worth reading for the 
glimpses they give us of a gifted but singular character, the light they throw on contemporary politics 
and politicians, their shrewdness, their vivacity, and their occasional humour.” 


‘ SPECTATOR.—" Mr. Romilly is entitled to the gratitude of all lovers of good reading for having 
rescued from an old cupboard this collection of the first Lord Dudley’s letters to Mrs. Dugald Stewart, 
which were always believed to have been destroyed. For not only are they excellent in themselves, but 
they. reveal a strange.and- curiously attractive figure, -somewhat-of a mystery to his generation, and 
almost forgotten nowadays save by diligent students of memoirs.” 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


THE PHARSALIA OF LUCAN. Translated into Blank Verse 


by Sir EDWARD RIDLEY, sometime Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford, one of the Judges of 
e High Court of Justice, 8vo, 14s, 


THE APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY. By Ratru Barton 


PERRY. Crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


It is the aim of the Author to present to the reader philosophy in its vital relations to more familiar 
experiences—to elucidate the inevitable philosophy that is in him, and to provoke him to philosophy in his 
own interests, The book is designed for general reading as well as for educational purposes. 


ST..GILES’S OF THE LEPERS. By Epwarp C. W. Grey. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 

The writer of this book, who is just dead, worked for thirty-four years continuously in 
the London parish of St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, being the district which at present is 
being largely rebuilt. In his Preface he says; “ Yet even as I write St. Giles’s is rapidly 
changing. Modern buildings are springing up and streets are disappearing, while the 
Kingsway will obliterate some notable landmarks. This is another reason for recording 
the fast vanishing historical features of our time-honoured parish.” 


AURELIAN: a Drama of the Later Empire. 


and au Interlude. By SPENCER MOORE. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net, 





$4 


Tue Baron pE Bookworms in PUNCH. 


‘Entering Parliament in the year Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, Granville for more ‘than fifty 
years remained at work near the hub of the wheel 
of public affairs, To write the memoirs of such a 
man is to annotate the history of a nation. Lord 
Edmond has accomplished a stupendous task with 
skill and discretion...... As disclosing the secret 
history of successive Liberal Governments Lord 
Edmond’s massive work supplements Morley's 








In Four Acts 





NEW NOVELS. 
MOSCOW: a Story of the French Invasion of 1812. By 


FRED WHISHAW. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 


WILD WHEAT: a Dorset Romance. 


(Mrs, FRANCIS BLUNDELL). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No, 414, OCTOBER, 1905. 8vo, 6s. 
6. THE PRESERVATION OF BIG GAME IN 
AFRICA. ’ 


7. THE STUDY OF GREEK. 

8 NAPLES AND NAPOLEON. 
. 9, MR. TREVELYAN’S “ STUARTS.” 

10. GARDEN CITY AND GARDEN SUBUBB. 
11, NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


By M. E. Franots 





1. LORD GRANVILLE. 

2. THE BATTLE OF THE JAPAN SEA. 

8. EARLY CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE ART 
AND ARCHZOLOGY. 

4. THE NOVELS OF MISS YONGE. 

5. IRISH LAND PURCHASE, 





——e 


THE ASSYRIAN PRIDE. 6s, By z 
uthor o the Stonecutter of Memphis” 
&. Humour, Laugh ‘ystery, Phi ial 
me ae. in vie - — & r = 
is remarkablé book (the ‘ 
a new departure in historic’ me : 4 ps i) - 
amusing, exciting, entertaining, told in moders’ 
up-to-date language. Scotsman.—‘' The carefully 
wrought-out plot rises to sensational climaxés, a4 * 
work is both well imagined and werfully written,” 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and { SONS, Limited, 


MEDOC. oe 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 
wine ugually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE = 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing niuber of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submittimg it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 





Per™ Doren 
Bots, 4-Bots, 


146 93 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered 
Paid to any Kailway Slation, 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


Carriage 


including Cases 














WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 

ELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 
Ladies’ 2/3 ,,. | Ladies’ 2/9 doz 
Gents’ 3/3 , Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
POCKET ** The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 
world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
SAMPLES & PRICE 
Lists Post Frek. HANDKERCHIEFS 
Fish Napkins, 2/1l per doz. Dinner 
Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 
emg 8 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d, each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
Roller towelling, 34, 
Samples and 
Post Free, per doz, 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d, per yard, Strong 
TABLE ywovt 
. HOUSE 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
” 
“K” BOOTS 
are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAS 
Children’s 1/3 doz, | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC 2 
Rosinson. & CLEAVER have a 
IRISH quare, 2/6; 2} by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Price Lists DAMASK Glass Tithe 4 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz, 
LINEN. 
Direct to Belfast, 
“K” Agent. Where there is no “ K”. Boot 


ors any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


*“K”" SHOES. 


THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 enhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LEaDENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIR OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cros% 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
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MACMILLAN AND GOS. LIST. 


PARTS I. AND II. NOW READY. 


POPULAR EDITION, UNABRIDGED. 
’ In 15 Monthly Parts, 8vo, 6d. net each. 


“The Life of 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By JOHN MORLEY. With Portrait. 








New Baition of RULERS OF THE SOUTH with a New Title, 
SOUTHERN ITALY and SICILY and THE 


RULERS OF THE SOUTH. By F. Marion Crawrorp. With Illus- 
trations, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, net, 





BY J. G. FRAZER. 
LECTURES ON THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF THE KINGSHIP. 
B 








y J. G. Frazer, D.C.L., LL,D., Litt.D., Author of “The Golden 
Bough,” Svo, 8s, 6d, nes, (Tuesday. 
H. G. Wells’s 
NEW NOVEL, 


KIPPS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*.* A novel with a strong human interest. 





THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. With an Introduc- 


tion by Austin Dossoy and Illustrations by Huew Tuomson. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s, 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS,—New Series. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, net. 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 
ESSAYS ON SOME THEOLOGICAL 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. By Members of the University of Cam- 
bridge. Edited by Henry Barctay Swere, D.D, 8vo, 12s. net, 


By EpmunpD Gossk. 








BY SIR OLIVER LODGE. 
EASY MATHEMATICS: chiefly Arithmetic. 


Reing a Collection of Hints to Teachers, Parents, self-taught Students, 
and Adults, and containing a Summary or Indication of most things in 
Elementary Mathematics useful to be known. By Sir Oxiver Lopes, 
F.B.8., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


SCIENTIFIC FACT AND METAPHYSICAL 


REALITY. By Rozert Branpon ARNOLD. 8vo, 10s, net. 


Nature.—A notable performance, In originality of conception, vigour, 
and clearness of statement, width of outlook and fairness to all the aspects of 
experience, it would be with difficulty surpassed,” 


INTERLUDES. (Fourth Series.) Being Three 


Essays and some Verses by Horace Smite. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


THE PREVENTION OF SENILITY AND 


A_ SANITARY OUTLOOK. By Sir James Cricuton-Browne, M.D., 
LL.D., F.B.S. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net, 














NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

New Volumes commence with the November Numbers, 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d, Annual Subscription, 16s, 

The NOVEMBER NUMBER contains :— 

THE FIRST INSTALMENT OF 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL, 
FENWICK’S CAREER, 


And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, 12s. 





MACMILLAN and 0O., Limited, London. 





Duckworth §& Co.’s List. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 


THE SACRED CUP. : 
By VINCENT BROWN, Crown 879, 6s. 


“The story of a village seandal, or, rather, of its con-.- 
sequences. It is a piece of thoughtful work, touched 
with genuine insight. IT WILL MEET THE WANTS OF 
READERS WHO LOOK FOR A CAREFUL HUMAN STORY.” 


—TIMES. 
NEW NOVEL BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 


THE SECRET KINGDOM. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, ; 


‘CLEVER, RIDICULOUS, BRILLIANT. Its humour 
genuine, its characterisation shrewd, its satire mor- 
dant, its pathos undeniable.’—Wokr.p. 


THE WANDERING OF JOYCE. 


By E, M, DEVENISH. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


“Rich in power of description and in knowledge of human nature,” 
—Scotsman., - 
‘* The weird folk-lore of the Welsh peasant is woven with some imaginative 
power into a story of the pathos of human love.” —Times, 


RED FOX. RED FOX. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of “The Kindred of the Wild,” ‘The Watchers of the Trail,’”” 
48 Illustrations, Coloured Frontispiece, and many Decorations by CHARLES 
LIVINGSTON BULL, large crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. 


By W.H. HUDSON. 30 Illustrations by A, D. McCORMICK. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net, 

Mr. W. H. Hudson, the well-known naturalist, and author ‘of 
“Green Mansions” and ‘‘The Purple Land” (romances which for 
their imaginative beauty the Spectator placed “in a class by 
themselves”), describes the strange and fantastic wanderings and - 
adventures of a child. “a 

A LITTLE BOY LOST, by its charming and tender humour, and ; 
by the originality of the scenes with the wild creatures of the’ 





woods, will fascinate children, Messrs. Duckworth and Co. CON-7 _ 


FIDENTLY RECOMMEND IT as one of the best books for children, 
this season. & 


NEW ISSUE OF WORKS BY RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Crown 8yo, 6s, each, Covers designed by F, D,. BEDFORD. 


AFTER LONDON; or, Wild England. 
BEVIS: the Story of a Boy. With an Introduction by 


E, V. Lucas. 

‘Tt stands alone among boys’ books.” — World. 

‘Tf there be a better book for boys we should be glad to hear of it. It 
stands alone. It is a boy’s book from the first word to the last—a book for 
boys who are still boys, and also for boys who are masquerading as men, and 
fathers, and stockbrokers, but at heart are boys none the less.”—Speaker. 


AMARY' LIS AT THE FAIR. 


** How virile and how full of the joy of life! Amaryllis, the country maid, 
with her father, to whom his garden is almost his religion, and her shrewish 
mother, are admirably drawn The book should be read for its pic: ures of 
country life, country people, snd country food. Would have captured the: 
heart of Charles Lamb.”—Literary World, 


UNDERGROUND MAN. By Gasriex Tare. 
Introduction by H. G. WELLS. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d, net. 
*,* This Book describes oue of those UTOPIAS exampled in Mr. Wells’s 
Romances. The Author's theories on Love and Art are central ideas, and he 
constructs an exceptional miliew in order to give them play. 


ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. 


Freely Rendered by Ricuarp Le Gatiienne, Large square 8vo, buckram, 
gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


New Volume in the ‘Red Series.” 
PISANELLO. By G. F. Hit, of the Department of 


Coins and Medals in the British Museum. 65 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

“One of the most fascinating of Italian artists. Here ig a book of which 
one can say with truth what is rarely true about books of the kind—it isa 
book that is wanted, Will make Englishmen better acquainted with Pisanello 
so we may remind them there is plenty of material for study here in England 
(in the National Gallery, the Victoria and Albert and British Museums). 
Likely to be a standard work for some time to come.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY 


By ROBERT BURTON. 
Complete Library Edition in 3 vols. royal 8vo, 30s. net. 


AFTER HIS KIND. 


Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 




















By M. Sturaz HENDERSON. 








MAGIC CASEMENTS. By Arrtuur Cripps. 
Small crown 8vo. UNIFORM WITH “THE ROADMENDER.” 
2s. 6d, net. 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. By 
GEORGE GILBERT. With 60 Reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings (exhibited 
at the Leicester Galleries, 1905) by W. W.. COLLINS, R.I. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
15s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe on Dutch Hand-made Paper, with Plates mounted, 
limited to 100 signed copies, £2 2s. net. [Nearly all sold. 


ENGLISH HOURS. By Hewry Jamus. With Illustra- 
tions from Original: Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL. Small 4to, cloth, 
10s. net. 

“There have been few reprints of recent years with quite the same occasion for welcome.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 
YOUNG GERMANY. 





Being the Sixth and Final 


Volume of MAIN CURRENTS IN XIXth CENTURY LITERATURE. 
Translated from the Danish of GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


ROMANCERO, Book Ill., and LAST POEMS. 
_ By HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by MARGARET ARMOUR, completing the 
Edition of Heine’s Works. 12 vols., small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. each. 


SIR’ JOSHUA REYNOLDS and his Place in English 
Art. BySir WALTER ARMSTRONG. Revised and Cheaper Edition, Uniform with 
“Gainsborough and his Place in English Art.” Royal 8vo, with many Photogravure 

>» and-Half-tone Illustrations, 15s, net. 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Epmonp 
GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. Revised and Enlarged Portrait Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
‘. 92 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure and Half-tone, 7s. 6d. 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR LADY SAINT MARY. 


_, By EVELYN UNDERHILL, Author of “The fey World.” Pott 4to, 7s, 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF MORTALS: being a Record of the 


Good Deeds and Qualities of what Humanity is pleased to call the “ Lower Animals.” 
Collected by a Fellow Mortal (F. A. STEEL). Crown 4to, 40 Full-page Illustrations, 
‘ 308; 6d, nef, 


CARTHAGE OF THE PHCENICIANS. By Maser 


; MOORE. Crown 8yo, numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 


THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. By Maritpz Seno. 


_ Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s..net. 


SICILY. By Sr. Ciatr Bapperey and the late A. J. C. 


HARE. ‘Crown 8ve, nurherous Illustrations, Maps, &c., 3s. 


A GAY DOG. Pictured by Crctt Atpin. 


“A Dog Day.” Royal 4to, 5s. 


Uniform with 


MAITLAND MAJOR AND MINOR. By Crartts 
' TURLEY, Author of “Godfrey Marten: Schoolboy.” Illustrated by GorDoN 
BrowneE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


FAIRY TALES EVERY CHILD SHOULD 
KNOW. Edited by W. HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE. [Illustrated by BLANCHE 
OsTERTAG. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


KINGDOMS CURIOUS. By Myra Hamirroy. _Iilus- 
trated by ARTHUR RacKHAM, H. R. MILLAR, MARIE MILEs, and other well- 
known Artists. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 





NEW NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE FORTUNE HUNTER 
By HARALD MOLANDER. 


A LAME DOQ’S DIARY 
By S. MACNAUGHTAN. 
NIGEL THOMSON 
By V. TAUBMAN-GOLDIE. 
THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM 
By MYRIAM HARRY. 
BABY BULLET: the Motor of Destiny 


By LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
BARBARA REBELL 


By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES, 
Author of “The Heart of Penelope.” 


RECITATIONS 





WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


London : 





a 


A BOOK for EVERYBODY, 


A HEALTHY HOME 
HOW TO KEEP IT, 


By Florence Stacpoole, 


County Council Lecturer, 





Published in Two Parts. Paper, 4d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each, 


Being the Latest Addition to the 
LITTLE TREASURE 
SERIES. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF 
PLAYS. By M. Cooper Parts I. and 
II. Paper, 4d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 


FOR 
RECREATION. Two Parts. Collected 
by M. TreBeck. Paper, 4d. each; 
cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE 
BOOK. A Selection of Poems and 
Hymns for Reading and Recitation, 
Edited by M. Bramston. Paper, 4d.; 
cloth, 6d. 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 
COOKERY. Two Parts. By Aticp 
MASSINGBERD. Paper, 4d. each ; cloth, 
6d. each, 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY 


BOOK. KEdited by M. TREBECK,. 
Cloth, 6d. Printed in red and black, 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 1s, 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. By A. M. ALEXANDER, 
Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By 


JOSEPHA CRANE. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By L. L. YoRKE Situ. Paper, 4d. ; 
cloth, 6d. 


ON MINIATURE & WINDOW 
GARDENING. By Puase ALLEN 
(Author of “ Playing at Botany,” &c.) 
and Dr. H. W. Goprrey. Illustrated, 
paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 


By K.F.Porpon. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d, 


THE YOUNG STANDARD 
BEARER RECITER. Edited by E. A. 
BuLuLey. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. 








THE CONFLICT. A Book 


‘for Boys Starting in Life. By the Rev. 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. 


By. G. M. IRELAND BLACKBURNE. 
Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. By 


M. BramsTon. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., . 
3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C., 
and 44 Victoria Street, S.W., London. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


NOW READY ATALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


LORD GOSCHEN'S BOOK. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES ON 
ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


By the Bight Hon. Viscount GOSCHEN. Demy 8vo, lis, net. 
* Aconsiderable amount of new matter is included in this volume, 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ One of those rare and desirable 
works—an economic treatise based on practical and personal 
experience, and at the same time interesting and readable.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ A volume not only of the greatest value, but 
of the deepest personal interest.” 


COMPLETION OF SIR HORACE RUMBOLD’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


FINAL RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
Demy 8vo, lds. net. 

Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY, in the DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘ He appears to 
have met and known every remarkable man and woman of his time who was 
to be met with in Europe. This last volume is, indeed, like its predecessors, 
a thoroughly fascinating study.” 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘DISCOVERY.’ 


TWO YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC 


A Personal Narrative of the British Antarctic Expedition. By 
Lieut. A. B. ARMITAGE, R.N.R., Second-in-Command of the ‘ Discovery.’ 
With a Preface by Dr. Nansen. 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 15s. net. 
DAILY GRAPHIC.—“ Lieutenant Armitage’s book is at once 
instructive, exciting, and amusing.” 


A NEW BOOK OF SPORT IN NORWAY. 


FLOOD, FELL, AND FOREST. 


By Sir HENRY POTTINGER, Bart. With Illustrations from Sketches 
by the Author and others. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s, net. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE.—‘‘He is at once picturesque and graphic, and 
to the sportsman in general, and to the frequenter of Scandinavian homes of 
sport in particular, we heartily commend the book.’ 


IN THE DESERT. 
By L. MARCH PHILLIPS, Author of “ With Rimington.” 
with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 


By FLORENCE MAY. 2 vols., with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


A FORGOTTEN JOHN RUSSELL. 


Being Letters to a Man of Business, 1728-1751. Arranged by MARY 
EYRE MATCHAM. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THEODORE OF STUDIUM: 
Times. By ALICE GARDNER, Associate and Lecturer of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. With Llustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
SIR HENRY HAWKINS 


(Baron Brampton). 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


THE QUEEN’S POOR. 


Life as They Find it in Town and Country. 
By M. LOANE, Crown 8vo, 6s, 

DAILY NEWS,.—“ It is a book which is not ouly a mine of humorous stories, 
quaint sayings, and all that web of anecdote and quick repartee which sweetens 
a life at the best limited and austere. It is also a study in which common- 
sense mingles with sympathy in a record of intimate relationship with the 
problems of poverty.” 


THREE LITTLE COOKS. 
By LUCY CRUMP. With Illustrations by G. M. Braver. 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMMON SENSE COOKERY. 


For English Households, with Twenty Menus Worked out in Detail. By 
pag A. KENNEY HERBERT. Large crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
. net. 


HISTORICAL TALES trom SHAKES! EARE 
By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH (“Q”). With Iustrations from the 
Boydell Gallery. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


iDemy 8vo, 


his Life and 


Square 


New Novels. 
THE PROFESSOR’S LEGACY. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, Author of “ Cynthia’s Way,” &ec. 6s, 
A FLOOD TIDE. 


By MARY A, DEBENHAM. 6s. 


A TROMBONE AND A STAR. 


By C. T. PODMORE, Author of “A Cynic’s Conscience.” 6s. 
THE BROWN HOUSE, AND CORDELIA. 


By MARGARET BOOTH. 6s. 


CHEAPER EDITION OF a8 Su On eaEeT S CELEBRATED 


RED POTTAGE. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 2s. 6d. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF 
THE STORY OF EXPLORATION 


SERIES, AND ONE OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT, WAS 
PUBLISHED ON THURSDAY. 


THE SIEGE 
of the 
SOUTH POLE. 


The story of Antarctic Exploration has never 
yet been adequately dealt with. Dr. H. R. Mill 
gives in this volume a complete history of the 
efforts that have been made to determine the 
nature and bounds of the great Southern Conti- 
nent, from the very earliest times down to the 
voyage of the ‘Discovery.’ His book is thus 
the only one that has ever yet dealt with this 
great subject in its entirety, and will commend 
itself, because of its exhaustiveness, to those who 
take an expert interest in exploration as well as 
to the general reader by the interesting way in 
which the fascinating story of discovery is told. | 


Each volume of The Story of Exploration is 
complete’in itself and is sold separately at 7/6 net. 
No expense has been spared in their production: 
They are written by acknowledged experts. Each 
volume is beautifully printed, artistically bound; 
profusely illustrated, and accompanied by a large 


coloured map specially prepared. 
IT MUST BE REMEMBERED 


that such books, for instance, as the recently 
published ‘‘ Voyage of the ‘Discovery,’” are sold 
at a price some six times as much as these, and 
deal only with one episode amongst the many 
which go to make up the story which these 
volumes cover exhaustively. Both classes of 
book have their value, but each volume in our 
series is a classic, and can hardly be dispensed 
with by those interested in the subject with which 
it deals. The volumes already issued are 


THE NILE QUEST. 


Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


THE PENETRATION OF ARABIA. 
D. G@. HOGARTH, M.A. 
FURTHER INDIA. 
HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 
THE ST. LAWRENCE BASIN AND ITS 
- BORDERLANDS. 


Dr. 8. E. DAWSON, King’s Printer, ,Canada.. 


Other volumes are in preparation, and amongst 
those to follow may be mentioned 


THE SIEGE OF THE NORTH POLE. 
Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
TIBET, THE MYSTERIOUS. 


Col. Sw THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., K.C.L.E., €.B. 





a 


© 








These volumes must be ordered through a Bookseller, but 
on application we will send, post-free, an Illustrated Pros- 
pectus. Address ALSTON RIVERS, LTD. (X.R. Dept.), 





London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 


Arundel Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


‘THE SOUTH POLAR EXPEDITION, 1901-4. 





, SPECTATOR.—“The ablest and most interesting record of 
travel to which the present century has yet given birth.” 


NOTICE.—tThe FIRST EDITION of 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 


‘DISCOVERY, 


By Capt. ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0., R.N., 


is nearly sold out, A SECOND IMPRESSION 
is being printed with ali possible speed. 


. With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E. A. WILSON and 


other Members of the Expedition. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


PUNCH.—‘'No more glowing narrative of adventures is to be 
met with in the English language.” 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


MODERN GERMANY: 


Her Political and Economic Problems, her Policy, her Ambitions, 
i and the Causes of her Success. 


By 0. ELTZBACHER, 


‘ON TWO CONTINENTS: Memories 


of Half a Century, By MARIE HANSEN TAYLOR. With the Co- 
r+) tion of Lizian Bayarp TayLton Kitiani. With 8 Illustrations, 
lemy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


; Dany CHRONICLE.—“ The pleasantest sort of reading from beginning to 








Important New 6s. Novels. 


FRENCH *.* This is an eighteenth- By 
cootery wre telling ri ~ 
conflict of hearts aud wi' 
NAN between a spoilt young AGNES 
* beauty bred amid the d 
With 12 Full-page Must ee a th ma ~ 
it ull- ustra-  sailles Court,and her Eng- 
4 pag a by ae ae hishand. a clitvaisoes EGERTON 
: , and « Cover ign ut strong-willed country- 
by GRAHAM AWDBY. loving aqui.” CASTLE. 


l especially to lovers 
THE MAN of children and young By 
— The sceues are 
i 
FROM — wage rms the — 
interest concerns itse 
exclusively with the court- HEN RY 
descent of an adventurous 
A Sentimental American upon a primi- 


*,* This story should ap- 
in the West Country MRS. 

AM ERICA = ships of men and maidens, 
= and the theme is the DE L A 
tive. cottage home in P ASTURE. 


Comedy. Devon. 
[Ready on Oct. 30th. 
*.* The lady who gives 
THE FI RST the title to the sent net By 
— it — an go 
’ apter to the ver s 
MRS ling is no oe doe. EDITH 
a yet it is not easy to 
say whether the story is AYRTON 
MOLLIVAR. | iiutintietisds 
is doubt lies the artis 
‘5 interest of the book. ZAN GWILL. 
SIDNEY DARE, in The By 
THE DAILY EXPRESS :— 
“<*The Difficult Way’ MRS 
e 


DIFFICULT %5."°";"Ynow ne PERCY 
WAY quality of fiction of 
4 the first order that DEARMER. 


it does not possess.” 


*,* The story of a dog 
and _ } ——- a 
rimarily the story of the 

DIC K arenes sf The atmosphere By 

is that of English country 

life, and the personages KATHARINE 
PENTREATH 23.2 2%, cos 

make up society in a v 

quiet rn # coubeabee i TYNAN. 


lish county. 
[Ready on Nov. 2nd, 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Seon 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


Mr. JOHN LANE announces for Publication on Friday next THE 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF TCHAIKOVSKY, by his brother Mod 
done into English by ROSA NEWMARCH. The Publisher claims 
for the Volume that no more remarkable Collection of Letters 
has been published since the correspondence of GUSTAVE 
FLAUBERT. The bright and racy accounts of his-tours in 
Europe and America will entertain those who never even heard 
of the Pathetic Symphony. The story of his ideal relations with 
Nadejda von Meck lends a touch of romance to the book, while 
almost all the letters are interesting because they show frank 
self-analysis and intelligent observation of contemporary life, 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles, 21s, net, 





A Very Valuable Addition to Napoleonic Literature, 
THE DUKE OF REICHSTADT 


(Napoleon II.) A Biography compiled from new sources of 
information. By EDWARD DE WERTHEIMER. With 
numerous Illustrations, 2 Photogravure Portraits, and a Fac. 
simile Letter, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
TIMES,—“ A most careful and interesting work, which presents the first 
complete and authoritative account of the life of this unfortunate Prince,” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The importance of this work is not fully in. 
dicated by its title. It is far more than the biography of the Emperor's son 
for we have a most incisive and convincing portrait of Marie Louise and 
clear ets ay of the delicate relations between France and the rest of 
Europe during the short period for which the Duke of Reichstadt’s name 
expressed such unknoyp but formidable possibilities.” 
/ESTMINSTER GAZETTE,.—“ This book, admirably produced, reinforced 
by many additional portraits, isa solid contribution to history and a monument 
of patient, well-applied research.” 


JANE AUSTEN'S SAILOR BROTHERS 


Being the Adventures of Sir FRANCIS AUSTEN, G.C.B., Admiral of the 
Fleet, and Rear-Admiral CHARLES AUSTEN, 
By J. H. and E.C. HUBBACK. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ Francis and Charles Austen provided the groundwork for most, 
if not all, of the naval passages in the novels of Jane Austen, particularly the 
adventures and enthusiasms of William Price in ‘ Mansfield Hall.’ We have 
two long and excellent letters from their sister, now printed for the first time,” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Jane Austen’s pen has preserved for future genera 
tions clear-cut little pictures of what it meant to serve the King at sea in the 
days when Napoleon was pictured in the imagination of all British subjects ag 


waiting to spring like a tiger across the ‘ruffled strip of salt,’’ 


SECOND EDITION. 


GREAT JAPAN 
A Study in National. Efficiency. 
By ALFRED STEAD, Author of “‘ Japan by the Japanese.” With a Fore 
word by the Right Hon. the EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d, net, 500 pp. 
TIMES.—* Clear and straightforward. The story of efficiency....... is quite 
extraordinary,” 
STANDARD.—“' An illuminating and vivid presentment of the spiritual and 
artistic sides of the Japanese character.” 


THE SINGING OF THE FUTURE 
A new work on Singing and Voice Production. By D. FFRANGCON: 
DAVIES. With an Introduction by Sir EDWARD ELGAR, and a 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A very valuable and stimulating contribution to musical 
aesthetics, animated throughout vy a lofty conception of the responsibilities 
of the artist.” 
EVENING STANDARD.—“From the author's description of tone much 
may be learnt, not only by singers, but also by actors and preachers.” 


THE SPIRIT OF ROME 
By VERNON LEE, Author of “The Enchanted Woods,” “ Hortus 
Vite,’&c. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 


UNDERNEATH THE BOUGH 
A Posie of Other Men’s Flowers. Selected and Arranged by THEODORA 
THOMPSON. With Cover Design, End Papers, Title Page, and Frontis- 
piece by ANNING BELL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


LILLIPUT REVELS 


By W. B. RANDS. Edited by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. With 32 Full- 
page Illustrations and a Cover Design by GRISELDA WEDDERBURBN. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 























SIX SHILLING NOVELS, 
DISPLAY 


A Romance. By R. E. S. SPENDER. 
Mr. Spender narrates how a special correspondent strikes a vestiable 
Utopia, and how a commission of scientific, religious, and literary folk go ou! 
to report on that Utopia, What they discover it would be unfair to disclose. 


THE FORD [Second Edition, 
By A. E. J. LEGGE, Author of. Mutineers,” ‘‘ Both Great and Small.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ Appeals to the reader as a study in character not as & 
sensational romance. r. Legge has succeeded in the difficult task of rem 
dering the finest character in the story sympathetic as well as interesting.” 
Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, in the STAR.—‘ Admirably written......full of finely 
phrased wit and costly satire.” 


THE LOVE CHILD 
By T. B. CLEGG. A New Novel by a New Writer. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Strong and interesting......the fruit of careful 
thought and conscientious workmanship.” . 
THE CLEANSING OF THE “LORDS” 

A Political Romance. By HAROLD WINTLE. 
EIGHTH THOUSAND. 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE 
By WILLIAM J, LOCKE, Author of “ Derelicts,” ‘‘ Where Love Is,” &. 

VANITY FAIR.—“ A very striking work......a piece of true drama, evolved 

with perfect naturalness from all the ch t a,” 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London; and New York, 
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Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


We wish to call our readers’ attention specially to the book mentioned at the head of our List, which we hope to publish very shortly. The 

; story of the- Japanese Ambulance and Hospital Corps during the sanguinary struggle in the Far East shows to what a pitch of excel- 

lence our Eastern Allies have brought the art of administering to the sick and wounded under the most strenuous circumstances, 

Mrs, Richardson is an English lady, and when war broke out she was in Japan and volunteered her services as a nurse. ‘This offer 

-was accepted, and she has been on active service all through the campaign. Her experiences are set forth in the most attractive and 

i interesting manner, and enlightened by many eacellent photographs. Jt should prove one of the most illuminative books on the Russo- 
Japanese War. 


IN JAPANESE HOSPITALS DURING WAR TIME. 


By Mrs. RICHARDSON. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. [ Immediately, 


MY STRANGE PETS, and other Memories of Country Life. 
By RICHARD BELL (of Castle O’er). Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


« A mine of infor ggesti and stories.”—Spectator. * Very well worth reading.” —Scotsman, 
« Difficult to conceive a book better fitted to delight and charm,.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 


VILLAGE, TOWN, AND JUNGLE LIFE IN _ INDIA. 


By A. C. NEWCOMBE. Deny $&vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
For any one who has to contemplate a residence in India, or who has friends living there of whose life from day to day he is anxious to form a mental 
picture, Mr. Newcombe’s book is undoubtedly one to read, 
“We have seen many guide books to India, but certainly none containing such a variety of useful knowledge or written with such serious intent.”— Daily Mail. 











+3 + 











Illustrated throughout, and with many Plans and Diagrams. 


THE FORESTER: 
A Practical Treatise on British Forestry and Arboriculture for Landlords, Land Agents, and Foresters. 
By JOHN NISBET, D.Cc., formerly Conservator of Forests, Burma. Royal 8vo, 2 vols., 428, net. 


Although based on the sixth edition of “The Forester,” the book now published is in reality a new work, in which is incorporated, in a condensed and 
improved form, the essence of all the other books Dr. Nisbet has written on Forestry during the last thirteen years, together with much original matter 
dealing specially with conditions in the United Kingdom—the whole forming a complete treatise giving full consideration both to theoretical principles aud 
to practice. ‘ 





Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net. 


THE HEARSEYS: Five Generations of an Anglo-Indian Family, 
By Colonel HUGH PEARSE, D.S.O., kd 
Author of “Memoirs of Alexander Gardner, Colonel of Artillery in the Service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh.” 


The story of the Hearsey family gathers up the romance of English rule in India. The earliest member entered the East India Company’s service as a 
boy, became distinguished as a soldier, and took part in the storming of Gwalior under Captain Popham and the campaigns of Sir Eyre Coote. The auto- 
biography of his son, Sir John Benneit Hearsey, reproduced in this volume, is a stirring narrative. Lastly, there is Hyder Young Hearsey with his romantic 





life-story. It was he who married a native Princess, a sister-in-law of Colonel Gardner, whosé history has already been recorded by Colonel Pearse. ie 
.. ...... Limmediately,. 

THE LETTERS OF WARREN HASTINGS TO HIS WIFE. . 
Introduced and Annotated by SYDNEY GC. GRIER. Post 8vo, 15s. net. [Zmmediately, 





With Illustrations and Maps. 


THE SIEGE AND CAPITULATION OF PORT ARTHUR. 


Being a full account of the events leading up to the investment of Port Arthur by the Japanese, with a short history of the town and fortress previous to the 
declaration of war in February, 1904, a complete account of the siege operations, detailing the successes and failures of the Japanese throughout the six months 
of the struggle, the capture of 203-Métre Hill, the destruction of the Russian fleet, the engineering operations against the fortifications, the great bomberd- 
ments, and finally the capitulation and entry of the Japanese into the fortress. 








By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. [Zmmediately, 
A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
By CHASSEUR. Demy 5vo, with Maps and Plans. [Immediately. . 
The following are some of the criticisms of this author’s work :—~ 
‘Not only brilliant, but full of a far subtler criticism than any of the avowed military analyses.” —Spectator. * This remarkable book.”—World, 
‘Valuable and illuminating—a book to read.”—Standard, ‘* Difficult to find a parallel, the volume will come as a revelation,” —Daily Telegraph, 
“A book which thrills the reader.”—Daily Chronicle, ** A revelation and an inspiration.”—Daily Graphic. 
Demy 8vo. 
The DEVELOPMENT of TACTICS from 1740 to the PRESENT DAY. 
By Lieut.-Colonel WALTER H. JAMES, Author of “ Modern Strategy.” [Immediately. 





A New Volume of Poetry by ALFRED NOYES, Author of “ Poems,” “The Flower of Old Japan,” &e. 


THE FOREST OF WILD THYME. A Tale for Children under Ninety. 


Mr. Noyes has already attracted a large public, and his recent volume “ Poems” consolidated the reputation be gained by his previous work, The present 


wee ous a sequel but a companion volume to “‘The Flower of Old Japan.”. It. is published in a form likely to make it one of the daintiest of Christmas 
presen oks. 











BIOGRAPHIA CHRISTIAN PRAYER. FOOTPATHS THROUGH 
By Rev. WILLIAM A. REID, Minister of the West 
PH ILOSOPH ICA, Parish Church, Maybole (late Missionary at Penney TH é VELD, 
A New Edition with Frontispiece. India). With Introduction by the Very Rev. And other Songs and Idylls of South Africa, 
By Professor A. CAMPBELL FRASER. Professor CHARTERIS, D.D., LL.D, By F. C. SLATER. 
6s. net. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. ; Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
HELENA. By Mrs, H, O. FORBES.| WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 
“An excellent story.””—Glasgow Herald. B 
“Well told and ing.”— Pi . y E. M. FOSTER, 
“Of genuine oo peat mag Peron py a ‘An original story worth exploring.” —Times, 


Miss ‘The most enjoyable book we have read for many a day.”—Glasgow Herald, 
LOMAX, MILLIONAIRE. _. parcer,| MADAME,’ WILL YOU WALK? 





“ Written with extraordinary cleverness.”—Aberdeen Free Press. . By BETH ELLIS, 

Readers of fiction ought to congratulate themselves.” —Scotsman. , . 
IN THE HANDS OF THE CZAR. HIS INDOLENCE OF ARRAS. 

By GARRETT MILL. By W. J. ECCOTT, 


@queees 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London.......- 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Miscellaneous. 
Piquant Memoirs of 18th Century France. 


QUEENS of the FRENCH STAGE. 
H. NOEL WILLIAMS, 
By the Author of “ Madame du Barry,” &c. 
Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, Illustrated by Portraits, &c., 
10s. 6d. net; post-free, 11s. 
“‘ Amusing pages of gossip and scandal.,....Gives us some very interesting 


sidelights into the social life of the time. The book is indeed instructive.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 


“Has the rare and susceptible touch which gives work of this kind its 
crowning finish and charm.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The Source of Dante’s Inspiration. 


DANTE THE WAYFARER. 
CHRISTOPHER HARE. 
By the Author of “ The Most Illustrious Ladies of the Italian 
Renaissance.” 
Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, profusely Illustrated, 10s. 6d. 
The author has followed step by step the poet’s many wanderings, 
and presents to the reader scenes and incidents which inspired some 
of Dante’s finest descriptive passages. 


“No better way to gain an insight into the life and genius of Dante than 
under the guidance of Mr. Hare.’’—Daily Telegraph. . 
‘*Tilustrated copiously with most beautiful and romantic pictures of the 
fair land of Ita'y, through which the poet’s tragic footsteps pressed.” 
—Liverpool Courier. 


By the Author of “The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 


THE TRIDENT AND THE NET. 


Edition exhausted on publication. Second Impression just issued. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated in Colours by the Author, 7s. 6d. 


In her. new volume the author has drawn upon her experiences 
in Paris, New York, and her native Brittany. It abounds in situa- 
tions altogether novel and dramatic. 


An Important Reissue. 


THE FIRST OF EMPIRES: 
Babylon of the Bible. 


W. ST. CHAD BOSCAWEN. 
Large crown 8vo, profusely Illustrated, cloth extra, 5s. net; 
post-free, 5s. 5d. 

A new and cheaper edition of this popular work upon the Ancient 
Babylonian Empire and the wonderful Code of Khammurabi, 
dealing also with the bearing of recent discoveries upon the Hebrew 
records, 

Mr. Howells’ New Book, 


LONDON FILMS. 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
Demy 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. 10s, 6d. 
In this volume the great American littérateur gives the impres- 
sions he received during his recent sojourn in London. 


A New Book on Evolution. 


EVOLUTION THE MASTER KEY. 

Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 

By the Author of The Cycle of Life according to Modern Science.” 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [immediately. 


A popular interpretation of the principles of evolution in the 
light of twentieth-century discoveries. The divisional headings of 
the subject.are very comprehensive, and range from “ Evolution in 
the Inanimate World” to “ Evolution and Religion.” 





Fiction. 
TRAVELLING THIRDS. 
6s, GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


By the Author of “Ruler of Kings,” &c, 


Mrs. Atherton leads the theme of her new love story in and out : 


the humours and incidents of travel in Spain. An irresistible figure 
in the novel is the madcap girl with her aptitude for romantic 
adventure, 


THE DEBTOR. 
6s, MARY E. WILKINS, 
By the Author of “A New England Nun,” &c. 
A typical character study set in a delightful story of ev 
life in a New Jersey village. In its quiet, cheoning Bg yw : 
great psychological study. 


THE CONQUEST OF CANAAN. 
6s. BOOTH TARKINGTON, 
By the Author of “Monsieur Beaucaire,” &c, 

In his new novel the author has returned to the scene of the story 
which first made him famous, “The Gentleman from Indiana,” 
His most characteristic qualities of picturesqueness and humour 
are in strong evidence. 


POLE BAKER. 
6s. WILL N. HARBEN, 


By the Author of “ Abner Daniel,” &c. 

Pole Baker, it will be remembered, is the shrewd and kindly 
philosopher. who appeared in “ Abner Daniel.” The author hag 
given the distinctive and humorous character a wider scope in the 
present novel—which is, however, in no way a sequel to ‘ Abner 
Daniel.” 


THE FALL OF THE CARDS. 
6s. By the Author of “ Love in Chief”. R. K. WEEKES. 


“‘Sprightly and exhilarating, with a gaiety of spirit and a certainty of touch 
quite unusual in ordinary novels.”—Morning Post. 
“ Admirably told and unusually interesting from beginning to end.” 
—Athenzum 
** A lively and amusing love story.”—Glasgow Herald, 


URSULA RAVEN. 
6s. THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 
By the Author of “ Langbarrow Hall.” 


**In every way a sincere, artistic, and powerful novel.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

* An elaborate plot worked out with clearness and point. The scene is laid 
in the Westmoreland fells, and the story is far above the average in originality 
and construction.” —Manchester Guardian. 

*¢ The novel-reader will find almost everything she likes in ‘ Ursula Raven.’” 


—Times, 
THE COMING OF BILLY. 
5s. MARGARET WESTRUP, 
By the Author of “ Elizabeth's Children,” &c, 


** Billy is a real small boy, tender-hearted, unsentimental, easily abashed, and 
furiously maseuline. The book is entirely delightful.”—Evening Standard, 


EDITORIAL WILD OATS. 
MARK TWAIN. 
Uniform with “Adam’s Diary.” Illustrated, 2s. net; post-free, 
2s. 3d. 
Mark Twain’s latest book is also his funniest. Early journal- 
istic experiences afford good opportunities for his characteristic 
humour. 





HARPER’S 


MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER Now Ready. 
THE SLAVE TRADE OF TO-DAY. 


The fourth in this important series of articles by Mr. W. H. NEVINSON, who went to Africa for Harper's Magazine 

to expose the Slave Trade. It is a stirring denunciation of slavery as practised to-day in Portuguese West Africa— 

legalised, and the more terrible on that account. The Illustrations from Photographs are striking evidence of the truth 
of the author's statements and of the urgent need of the present exposures. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY VI.—Drawings by 


EDWIN A. ABBEY, 


R.A., 


is another feature of the number, which also contains contributions by Dr. Jean B. Charcot, W. D. Howells, 
Laurence Housman, Ernest Rhys, Booth Tarkington, &c., &e. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 


—, 
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BOOKS ISSUED BY 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co. 


SCHSSHSSSSSSSSSSSHOSHSOSOSHOOOOSOOOOOOD 


SECOND EDITION.—READY NEXT WEEK, 


PERSONAL STUDIES. 


By the Rev. Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 
«Fresh, brilliant, and pointed, yet also grave and edifying. At the point where the journalist stops, the point where the *good copy’ eads, he becom 


d serious, and carries the reader along with him past the shallows into deep waters...... These studies are coloured with vivid perso! hi 
elo tne voi0e and presence of the man with whom the writer is dealing.” — Westminster Gazette. a laa 


~ THE CHURCH AND THE SCHOOLS. 


A Churehman’s Review of the Edueation Controversy. 
With an Account of the Aims and Methods of the United Parishes Organisation. 
By the Rev. W. H. CARNEGIE, M.A., Rector of the Cathedral Church, Birmingham, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net ; in paper, 1s. net; postage, 3d. extra. 


Ltd. 





































BY THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS 
MESSAGES. 


By the Right Rev. EDGAR C. F. GIBSON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
e [Second Edition now ready. 
“Dr, Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are new as 
wellas true. If the publishers will give us more of this we shall be thankful.” 
—Expository Times. 
INTRODUCTION BY CANON SCOTT HOLLAND. 


WHY CHRISTIANITY IS REASONABLE. 
By the Rev. WALTER J. CAREY, M.A, 
Cloth, 1s. net; paper, 6d. net. [Second Edition, 
“The frank output of a living man of his own vital creed.”—Guardian, 


BY PROFESSOR MASTERMAN. 


WAS JESUS CHRIST DIVINE? 


An Inquiry into the Credibility of the Incarnation. 
By the Rev. J. HOWARD B. MASTERMAN, MA, 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. [Second Edition. 


“‘A masterly handling of the subject......eminently lucid and clear,” 
—Western Morning News, i 


INTRODUCTION BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 
Genesis in the Light of Recent Research, 
By Mrs. FREDERIC GREEN. 
Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; paper, 9d. net. 
“ Valuable and timely.”— Guardian, 


[Second Edition, 
‘* Will prove most useful.”—Bookman, 








Mr. S. R. Crockett’s New Book for Children.—Now Ready. 


SIR TOADY CRUSOE. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 
With numerous Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
The two other Volumes for Children by Ss. R. CROCKETT— 
SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. THE ADVENTURES OF SIR TOADY LION, 
Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, BI. WITH THOSE OF GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. 





“A more delightful book for young, old, and middle-aged it is scarcely 
p*ssible to conceive.” —Truth, é 
“Tt shows Mr. Crockett in quite a new light, as one who not only loves and 
understands children, but knows how to write about them.” 
—Educational Review, 


Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, B.I. 


“When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we 
have read, we are still short of the mark,’’—Daily Chronicle, 


Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, fancy cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 














THE BOOK FOR CHILDREN BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
THE BLUE VEIL. 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” &c. 
Illustrated by C. A. SHEPPERSON, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKIES. 


By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, Author of “At the Foo / the Rainbow.” 
Illustrated by Eva Roos. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


The surroundings of a family on board an old hulk are decidedly original 
and entertaining. 


[Shortly. 
















PRUDENT PAULINA, 
By G. M. GEORGE, and Illustrated by G. M. C. Fry. 
A delightful Nonsense-Book, which young and old alike will enjoy, by 
contributors to the Dumpy Books. i 
Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, printed in colour, 1s. 6d. i 


THE PISKEY PURSE: 


Tales and Legends of North Cornwall. 
By ENYS TREGARTHEN. 
Illustrated by J. Ley Petuysringe. 
Crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth, 3s. net. 

“They have all the charm and simplicity that belong to that world of 
romance which the wonderful imagination of the Cornish people has created. 
The delightful drawings of Mr. Pethybridge contribute not a little to the 
local atmosphere of the book.”—Daily Chronicle, 





Mr. 


E. V. Lucas’s New Volume for Children.—Just Out. 


OLD - FASHIONED TALES. 


Selected and Edited by E. V. LUCAS. 
Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 










Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS. 





ORIGINAL POEMS AND OTHERS. 


By ANN and JANE TAYLOR, and ADELAIDE O’KEEFFE. 


This New Edition of the centenary issue has been revised with some additional improvements. 
Printed on superfine paper, large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 






Illustrated by FRANCIS D. BEDFORD. 


Uniform with Darton's Fine Art Series, 








3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, and 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., Ltd., 


44 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
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& SON’S NEW BOOKs. 





BLACKIE 


_ 3s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION 


G. A. HENTY’S WORKS. 


OF . & 
3s. 6d. 


EMINENT ARTISTS. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH, WITH ORNAMENTAL COVER DESIGN AND OLIVINE EDGES, 


*,* The fame of the late Mr. G. A. Henty as a writer of sound, stirring, and 


have been more than justified in their policy of placing before the public a reissue of his books at the popular price of Three Shillings an 


manly books for boys is one that is sure to be enduring; and the Publi 


Sixpence. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY:— 


THROUGH THE FRAY. A Story of the Luddite Riots. 
THE LION OF ST. MARK. A Tale of Venice. 
CAPTAIN BAYLEY’S HEIR. A Tale of the Gold-fields 


of California, 
A Tale of the Rise of the 


BY PIKE AND DYKE. 
‘BY ENGLAND’S AID; or, the Freeing of the Netherlands. 


| A CHAPTER OF ADVENTURES; or, 


Thr 
Bombardment of Alexandria. rough the 


THE YOUNG COLONISTS. A Tale of the Zulu and 


Boer Wars. 
THE ion OF THE N ORTH. A Tale of Gustavus 
THE YOUN G CARTHAGINIAN. A Story of the Times 





Dutch Republic. 
FOR THE TEMPLE. A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 


IN FREEDOM’S CAUSE. A Story of Wallace and Bruce, 





G. A. HENTY’S SUCCESSORS. 


HERBERT STRANG, 


AUTHOR OF “TOM BURNABY,” *‘ KOBO,” &. 


Of Mr. Strang’s last year’s books Truth said:—‘‘His [Mr. Henty’s] mantle 
may most worthily be worn by Mr. Herbert Strang, who contributes two 
-wolumes of enthralling interest to the list of desirable boys’ books.” 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY ROCHESTER: a 
Story of the Days of Marlborough and Eugene. Illustrated, large 
crown 8v0, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


BROWN OF MOUKDEN: a Story of the Russo- 


.. Japanese War. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s. 


[ CAPT, F. S. BRERETON 


AUTHOR OF “A HERO OF LUCKNOW,” &c. . 


.. Of the author's last year’s book, “A Hero of Lucknow,” the Graphic sai 
‘A writer who runs Mr. Henty very close in the art of writing exciting stories 
is Captain F. S, Brereton.” 8 exciting stories 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 
A KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN: a Tale of the Siege of 


Malta. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s, 


A SOLDIER OF JAPAN: a Tale of the Russo-Japanese 


War. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 5s, 








THE NELSON CENTENARY. 
hie BY CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


HE NELSON NAVY BOOK. With many Illustrations 


in Colour and in Black and White, large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. A 
companion volume to the ‘‘Red Army Book,” which was received with so 


WOMEN WHO HAVE HELPED 
BY ALICE CORKRAN. 


THE ROMANCE OF WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. The 


subject of this volume is the great and too-often-neglected theme of the 
helpfulness of women to men, as mothers, wives, sisters, and friends: 
among them are the inspirers of some of the greatest work done for 





7 ee, sy wrench two years ago. 


the race. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 





‘BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL, Second Year of Issue, 


The success of last year’s volume was extraordinary. i 
> no less-than 40 of them in full Colour, with over 100 Black-and-White Ill 


The second year’s issue is even more lavishly illustrated, and contains a larger number of pages— 


ustrations, picture boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. ; cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s, 





BY BESSIE MARCHANT. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE RANGES. 


., elegant, olivine edges, 3s, 6d 


Illustrated, cloth 


BLACKIE’S BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


BY ANNE BEALE. 


THE HEIRESS OF COURTLEROY. 


elegant, 3s. New Edition. 


Illustrated, cloth 





BLACKIE’S GIFT-BOOKS, at 2s. 6d. and 2s. 


NEW BOOK BY G. A. HENTY. 


A SOLDIER’S DAUGHTER, and other Stories. 


trated, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 
BY G. I, WHITHAM. 


SQUIRE AND PAGE: a Story of Olden Days. Ilus- 


trated, crown 8v0, cloth elegant, 2s. 
BY MICHAEL MACMILLAN. 


Tllus- 


BY MABEL EARLE. 


MOLLY AND HER BROTHERS: Showing how they 


Found their Fortunes at Boulder Gulch, Uustrated by F. 
LoWENHEIM, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. = . 


BY W. L. O’BYRNE. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE CAVE: or, 


Pallium. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s, 
BY ELIZA F. POLLARD. 


THE OLD MOAT FARM: a Story of Queen Elizabeth's 


th t 
. e Quest of the 


. 





IN WILD MARATHA BATTLE. Illustrated by Paut 


Harpy, crown 8v0, cloth extra, 2s, 6d. 


Days. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d, 





~_ 


BLACKIE’S NEW 
BY KATE WESTRUP. : 
A-HUNTING ALPHABET. With 24 Full-page Pictures 
in full Colour, picttre boards, cloth back, 3s, 6d, 
BY FLORENCE HARRISON. 


RHYMES AND REASONS. Colour Pictures and Rhymes 
for Children, paper boards, with Coloured Cover Design, demy 4to, 2s. 

: BY CHARLES ROBINSON, 

THE BLACK CAT BOOK. Verses by Watrer CoPE- 
LAND. 48 pages in Colour and Black and White, quaintly bound in 
artistic paper boards with Coloured Design, super-royal 8vo, ls. 6d. 





PICTURE-BOOKS. 
BY ANGUSINE MACGREGOR. 


THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE OF WHAT 


ND WHY. Over 20 pages in full Colo : ewe 
Cover Design, 1s. 6d, ™ ur, paper boards, with artistic 


BY JOHN HASSALL. 
ALL THE BEST NURSERY STORIES AND RHYMES. 


Illustrated in Colour from cover to cover. Contains the favourite Stories 


of the Nursery—BABES IN THE WOOD, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, 
— hemaad the most popular Nursery Rhymes. Also in 
» 58. 





BLACKIE’S MINIATURE PICTURE-BOOKS. 


6d. net. 


BY CHARLES ROBINSON AND WALTER COPELAND. 


THE BOOK OF DUTCH DOLLS. 
THE BOOK OF DUTCH DOTS. 


THE BOOK OF DUCKS AND DUTCHIES. 
THE BOOK OF LITTLE JAPANESE DOLLS. 


THE BOOK OF MANDARINFANTS, 
THE BOOK OF THE FAN. 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Limited, will be happy to send a Set of their ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and PROSPECTUSES, containing 
particulars of “‘The Red Letter Library,” “Great Novelists” Series, “‘Standard Two-Shilling Library,” Children’s Books, and General 


Literature, post free. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 


Limited, 50 Old Bailey, E.0. 
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SECOND IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY: 


EMMA, LADY HAMILTON 


By WALTER SICHEL 
- Author of “ Bolingbroke and his Times,” &c, 


Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plate, Portraits in Photogravure, 
Facsimiles, &c., hitherto unpublished. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


says:—‘‘The volume is deeply interesting, vivil, lifelike, 
ue —— The glamour of the subject and the reputation of the 
bi Moher are an instant guarantee of that. Mr. Sichel has surely written 
bg) word on this subject. He has followed this baffling personality 
with an interest that absorbs the reader and a fulness of knowledge that can 
hardly be too highly praised.” 
ily Graphic says :—‘‘ One of the most valuable biographies of recent 
om as: Bye oo are the revelations made by Mr. Sichel’s work that all 
revious memoirs and biographies of Lady Hamilton are at once reduced to 
the second rank. He has revealed to us what no one else has yet done—the 
real Emma, whose character, freed from the scandal and gossip and lies that 
have concealed it, stands forth quite clearly seen and understood. 


all Gazette says :—‘* Mr. Sichel is an eminently suitable biographer 
we —— pice Highly sympathetic towards temperament, he is able to 
do better and truer justice to such a career than less susceptible writers, and 
in the matter of research and critical judgment he proves well able to hold 
his own in controversy.” 


| THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS: 


SOME FAMOUS WOMEN OF 
WIT AND BEAUTY 


By JOHN FYVIE 
Illustrated with Portraits in Photogravure. Demy-8vo, 12s, 6d. net 


“Superlative beauty, brilliant wit, and. lives full of. strange 
happenings are not the exclusive prerogatives of the heroines of 
Jiction.” 


The Unacknowledged. Wife of George IV. (Mrs, Fitz-Herbert) 
—Nelson’s Lady Hamilton—The Queen of the “ Blué Stockings” 
(Mrs. Montagu)—“The Most Gorgeous Lady . Blessingtoi ”—~ 
“The Female Quixote”—A Radical Lady of the Last Generation 
(Mrs. Grote)—The Real “ Diana of the Crossways” (the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton)—A Tory Lady of the Last Generation (Lady 
Eastlake). 


The Outlook says:—‘‘The studies are of good and careful workmanship, 
marked by judgment and a certain generosity of temper which is eminen 
desirable in a writer of history. Mr, Fyvie has read very deeply in the memoirs 
and made a right use of imagination in his portraits.” eo* 








A VOLUME OF OLD TIME MEMORIES 


DAYS OF THE PAST 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND 
Demy 8ve, 12s. 6d. net. 


i s:—It is the table-talk of a gentleman, robust in inclination 

I chs gy who has enjoyed lifé thoroughly in many kinds, the life of 

a man of letters, of a man about town, of a sportsman, of a traveller—the 

life, in fact, of a many-sided and eminently companionable person,” 

“A Man of Kent ” says inthe British Weekly :—‘ Mr. Innes Shand has written 

a capital book....... the whole book from beginning to end makes delightful 
reading.” 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ A delightful medley of memories......Mr. Shand 
is always entertainingly readable.” 


W 
THE BOOK OF JAPAN 


THE RISEN SUN 


By BARON K. SUYEMATSU. Demy 8v0, 12s, 6d. net, 
THIRD IMPRESSION READY IMMEDIATELY 


The Daily Telegraph says :—“‘ Baron Suyematsu is an authority who will be 
widely read and cheerfully accepted in all he has to say about Japan, not only 
for his own sake, but for that of the information he is peculiarly qualified to 
give concerning the diplomatic relatious of his own country with the rest, of 
the world.” 

The Standard says:—“ A record not only of personal industry and of the 
growth of a nation, but a clever justification of the claims of the Japanese to 
rauk with the great Powers of the West.” c 








RHYMES OF THE EAST 


AND RECOLLECTED VERSES 
By “DUM-DUM,” the well-known Contributor to Punch. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘‘ Dum-Dum’ has already won his spurs and 
proved himself a worthy companion of Mr. Owen Seaman. 

The Spectator says:—‘‘ We can recommend this book to all who care for a 
laughing philosophy in rhyme......His verse dealing with Indian subjects is 
among the best of its class,” 

The Bombay Gazette says :—“ Excellent and amusing.” 

Punch-says :—“‘ There is not living to-day a more conscientious craftsman 
than Captain Kendall, late R.E. This volume will win the commendation of 
the best judges of this form of belles-lettres.” 


|THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK 


By W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS 
Small demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Academy says :—‘‘ Thisis a very remarkable and éven startling book ; it is 
written by a cultured American Negro who is not ashamed of his race, and it 
embodies in a striking literary form the complaint of the Negro against the 
attitude of the modern American world. At many points it rises to real 
heights of beauty, and it is always clear, vigorous, and effective...... These 
sketches form the most notable contribution to Anglo-Saxon literature that 
we can remember to have seen from a Negro pen.” 


The Spectator says:—‘‘ This isa very remarkable book. It expresses with 
passionate and tragic conviction, and yet at the same time with statesmanlike 
impartiality aud grasp of complicated bearings, the case of the coloured man,” 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ ON MONDAY NEXT: 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS 


1870-1800 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 


Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, Author of “The 
Life of Napoleon I.,” &c. Illustrated with numerous Maps 
and Plans. Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


Contents : 


Introduction —The Causes of the Franco-German War — 
From Worth to Gravelotte—Sedan—The Founding of the French 
Republic—The German Empire—The Eastern Question—The 
Russo-Turkish War—The Balkan Settlement—The Making of 
Bulgaria—Nihilism and Absolutism in Russia—''he Triple and 
Dual Alliances—The Central Asian Question—The Afghan and 
Turkoman Campaigns—Britain in Egypt—Gordon and the Sudan 
—The Conquest of the Sudan—The Partition of Africa—The 
Congo Free State—Russia in the Far East—Epilogue—Appen- 


POPULAR NOVELS: 
The Irrational Knot. 6s. 
The Reckoning. 6s. 
Paradise. 6s. 
Will Warburton. 6s 
The Queen’s Man. 6s, 
The Colonel’s Dream, 6s. 
Marcaret SHERWooD The Coming of the Tide. 6s. 
A Cumberland Vendetta. ‘3s. 6d. 


(Ilustrated.) 


Kate DouGLas WIGGIN Rose o’ the River. ‘5s. 
(With 10 Coloured Illustrations.) 


Maun STEPNEY Rawson The Labourers’ Comedy. 6s. 
si 


BERNARD SHAW 

R. W. CHAMBERS 
ALICE BROWN 
GEORGE GISSING 
ELEANOR C. PRICE 


CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 


Joun Fox 


MEREJKOWSKI 





dices—Index, 


Peter and Alexis. 6s. 
(Shortly. 





‘ 


New List and detailed Prospectuses can he vbtained post-free on application from 


CONSTABLE & CO Ltd, 16 James 


Street, Haymarket; London, S.W. 
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CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 
A Series of Faithful Reproductions of the Original Texts of Classical English Writers. 
THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND JOHN FLETCHER, 
In 10 Volumes. 


The Text Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER, M.A., of Trinity College and the Inner Temple. 


Subscribers for Complete Sets are entitled to purchase copies at the reduced rate of £2 net for the Set of 10 Volumes, payable in ten instalments 
of 4s, net, on the publication of each Volume. A Prospectus will be sent on application, 


Vol. I—THE MAIDS TRAGEDY, PHILASTER, A KING AND NO KING, THE 


SCORNFUL LADY, THE CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, [Now ready. 
JOHN BUNYAN: LIFE AND DEATH OF MR, BADMAN, and THE HOLY WAR, 
The Text Edited by JOHN BROWN, D.D. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready, 
GEORGE CRABBE: POEMS (including hitherto unpublished material). Edited by A. W. 
WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. In3vols. VOL. I. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready, 
MATTHEW PRIOR: POEMS ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS. The Text Edited by A. R, 
WALLER, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. [Immediately. 
ABRAHAM COWLEY: POEMS (Miscellanies, The Mistress, Pindarique Odes, Davideis, 
Verses Written on Several Occasions), The Text Edited by A. RB. WALLER, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 4s. €d. net, [Now ready. 
NOTES AND QUERIES.—“ An edition to gladden the heart of the scholar....... Cowley is to be restudied in this fascinating edition.” 


GUARDIAN.—“ The book is beautifully produced, and the work of editing and collating is done with real care and minuteness.” 





BACCHYLIDES. The Poems and Fragments. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Prose 


Translation, by Sir RICHARD C. JEBB, Regius Professor of Greek, and Fellow of Trinity College in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 15s, net, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK EPIGRAPHY. Part II. The Inscriptions of Attica, 


Edited by E. 8. ROBERTS, M.A., Master of Gonville and Caius College, and E. A. GARDNER, M.A., Yates Professor of Archeology at University 
College, loutin; late Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and formerly Director of the British School of Archeology at Athens. Demy 8vo, 2ls, 


THE CARE OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. An Account of the Legislative and other 


Measures adopted in European Countries for Protecting Ancient Monuments and Objects and Scenes of Natural Beauty, and for Preserving the Aspect of 


Historical Cities. By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 
Nearly ready. 


ESSAYS ON FOUR PLAYS OF EURIPIDES: ANDROMACHE, HELEN, HERACLES, 


ORESTES. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. LNearly ready, 





CAMBRIDGE BIOLOGICAL SERIES.—General Editor, A. E. Surpiry, M.A., F.BS. 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY.—With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE OF THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE. By Wituuam 


RIDGEWAY, M.A., F.B.A., Hon. D.litt., Disney Professor of Archwology in the University of Cambridge; Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge ; sometime Professor of Greek in Queen's College, Cork; Hon. Member of the Archwological Society of Athens. 
SCCTSMAN.—“ A very remarkable book, which cannot fail to interest all concerned with horses, whether it be from the historical or the scientific, or even 


the practical point of view.” y mo 
SPORTING TIMES.—“In our time we have read many works dealing with the thoroughbred horse and its origin, but we never recollect one of so 


exhaustive a nature as that just written by William Ridgeway.” 


HISTOLOGICAL STUDIES ON THE LOCALISATION OF CEREBRAL FUNCTION. By 


ALFRED W. CAMPBELL, M.D., Pathologist to the Asylums Board of the County of Lancaster. Published by aid of a subsidy from the Royal Society 
of London. Medium 4to, buckram, 18s, net. 


IMMUNITY IN INFECTIVE DISEASES. By Exim Merounixorr, Foreign Member of 


the Royal Society of London, Professor at the Pasteur Institute, Paris. Translated from the French by FRANCIS G. BINNIE, of the Pathological 
partment, University of Cambridge. With 45 Figures in the Text, Royal 8vo, 18s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. By J. E. Marr, Sc.D., F.R.S., President of the 


Geological Society, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE LAW OF CORPORATIONS. Being the Yorke 


Prize Essay for the year 1902. By C. T. CARR, M.A., LL.B., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; of the Inner Temple and Western Circu 
Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








THE CAMBRIDGE PHYSICAL SERIES. 
General Editors—F. H. NEVILLE, M.A., F.R.S., and W. C. D. WHETHAM, M.A., F.RS. 
NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, pp. xiv-580. 


RADIO-ACTIVITY. By E. Ruruerrorp, D.Sc., F.R.S.C., Macdonald Professor of Physics, 


McGill University, Montreal. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Extract from Preface to the Second Edition.—*t The rearrangement is so extensive as to constitute almost a new work.” 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW. 


A Quarterly Journal devoted to the Study of Medieval and Modern Literature and Philology. 
Edited by JOHN G. ROBERTSON, with the assistance of an Advisory Board. 
READY IMMEDIATELY, VOL. I., NO. 1, OCTOBER, 1905. 


The MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW will appear four times a year, in October, January, April, and July, and the Annual Subscription will be 8s. net, 
payable in advance, the cost of single numbers 2s, 6d. net (post-free 8s. 6d. and 2s. 8d. respectively, with the corresponding equivalents in foreign moneys). 








THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES.—New Volumes. 
General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. 


EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST. By Sir R. K. Dovetas, Keeper of Oriental Printed 


Books and MSS., British Museum. Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps, 7s. 6d. 


SCANDINAVIA: a Political History of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden from 1513 to 1900. 
Z R. a BAIN, Author of “The Daughter of Peter the Great,” ‘Charles XII. and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire,” &c. Crown Svo, with 
ps, 78. 


London: Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Fetter Lane.—C. F. Cray, Manager. 
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